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HORACE ST. CLAIR.* 
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CHAPTER I. 

“JT suppose, now that the courts are closed, you 
will take yourself off to the sea-side, to eat lobster 
and recuperate generally!” said Mr. Jordon, as 
his exhausted partner arose to leave the inner 
ofice. The speaker was a keen-faced, brusque 
little man, known to lawyers as an unbound vol- 
ume of precedents, that could never be shelved; 
to the stripling at work in the outer office as a 
just employer, albeit somewhat particular about 
trifles; and to Horace, whom he had just ad- 
dressed, as a kind-hearted, benevolent friend, 
who was possessed of all a small man’s ambition 
tobe thought formidable. Horace generally fell 
in with his humors, and thereby ruled the office. 

“JT should as soon expect to take a rest in a 
whirlwind as to leave in this rush,” rejoined he, 
glancing back at some elastic-bound papers on his 
own desk. “An idle hour or two will restore 
me. I shall spend at least a week. in the office 
before I think of leaving you.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind. Come 
down for a while during my absence this after- 
noon, systematize the mechanical work, and lock 
up your own papers. Then make your plans at 
once, and remember we can do without you here. 
Your late efforts will warrant a little reckless 
waste of time, to be compensated for by a gain in 
tissues. Drop in at the house before you go, will 
you?” 

With this Mr. Jordon removed his pen from 
over his ear, examined the nib critically, dipped 
it into the ink, and began to write. 

This was the first intimation given to Horace 
that he could be spared from the office for any 
extended time, and the tacit permission was in 
itself exhilarating. He should not, however, go 
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East, but would rest quietly in a distant and 
beautiful suburban village, und then take the 
short pleasure trip which had already been ar- 
ranged. 

Horace St. Clair was at last tasting the sweets 
of prosperity. Coming to him through patient 
energy and singleness of purpose, they had an 
additional flavor. Worldly success, lit up by an 
innate sense of well-doing, may make a man 
happy, and. these conditions St. Clair was putting 
to the test. Looking neither’ to the right nor 


_ left, he had toiled up the professional hill, and 


was at leisure now to recover his breath and 
examine the full horizon which his ambition had 
placed within range. During his upward strug- 
gle, in the absence of close ties of kindred, he 
had kept his warm-heartedness by allowing him- 
self small treats of giving. He had pensioners, 
whose lives were shadowed by literal or moral 
poverty, and his small contributions to whom 
were sweetened by kind words in due season. 
There was a slight medicinal taste, however, in 
the way he looked after the results of his charity. 
His virtues leaned towards hardness, and the 
tribute of love they called forth was strongly 
seasoned with awe. In short, honor-loving and 
elegant as St. Clair certainly was, the long 
practice of genteel economy and self-restraint had 
made him over-prudent, and had perhaps given 
him a slight inward chill. 

Of late he had been much sought after in 
social circles, but, in the face of graceful tempta- 
tion, had kept himself fancy-free. A proud, de- 
voted mother had counseled this course, and 
thoughts touching the subject generally turned 
into retrospective channels. 

But unwonted prosperity may lay aside the | 
strength of the climber, as a warm and valuable 
garment is cast to a reachable distance in hot 
weather; and now that ambition was appeased, 
St. Clair found himself frequently picturing the 
angel whose particular joy it would be to multi- 
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ply the pleasures of life with him, making, of | My heart is entirely gone, you know. ile 


course, any dim and shadowy griefs but shades 
of themselves, by subtile division. 

This intruding vision was in no wise too wel- 
come. He only viewed it invhalf light. It was 
idealized’ of ‘the ‘fhegative ‘plan of What she must 
not be: for every fault or foible that the tritical 
Horace observed in Womankind but endowed 
his ideal with one virtue the more. She was to 
be the embodiment of contrast. Among other 
requisites, this piece of female loveliness was to pos- 
sess some fortune. This conclusion was reached 
through several trains of reasoning—far removed 
from a sordid love of money. Feeling tacitly 
grateful that he had been spared to make his un- 
impassioned selection—after the ripe age of 
twenty-five—Horace would take advantage of 
this exceptional privilege, and be very wise first, 
and very devoted afterwards. 

These vagrant and indefinite theories began to 
have a clear outline when they found expression, 
for they had to be defended with spirit, which 
gave them a slight emphasis above St. Clair’s 
actual convictions. 

Mrs. Walden, an old school-mate of his mother’s, 
hearing of Horace through herson Frank, with 
whom he was quite intimate, urged him to spend 
a few weeks with them and renew old ties; as 
Frank and he were congenial, this visit promised 
much pleasure, and it was to be supplemented by 
a pleasant trip to the lakes, where they would 
join a yachting party from C——.,all of whom 
were every-day friends, and as confidential as an 
inner council. 

Anticipation and preparation for this little holi- 
day had come to an end, and the scented evening 
breeze was coming in at the car-windows as their 
train sped on through damp clover-fields. The 
latest improvement in dismembered fishing-tackle 
invited conjecture under the car windows, a fine 
rifle keeping it company, while field-giasses, flasks, 
chess, and a cribbage-board, were packed in un- 
familiar relation to bare necessities in boating and 
swimming costumes. These young men were 
both ready to enjoy a short release, from profes- 
sional fetters, and they talked in a scrappy way 
of business, of politics, and of pleasures in im- 
mediate prospect; the conversation finally turning 
upon “home,” when, by some subtile connection, 
Horace found that he had asserted and was de- 
fending with spirit some of his theories—of 
which it must be confessed he was a little 
ashamed. 

Frank, who was “as sensitive as a wind-harp” 
to impressions, listened with pained surprise ; and 
as Horace went on, he threw his suppressed speech 
into a recrossing of the knees, or an impatient 
pushing back of his blond locks. 

“ Your arguments are lost on me, old boy,” he 
broke in at last. “ Love hides such a multitude 
of your essentials that I forgot to look for them. 





sufroundings are as meagre as those of a 
harebell on a sheltered crag, yet all that’s left 
would not suffice for me if she'd refuse to share 
my life.” 

«She’s an exquisite little Ta and you're g 
happy fellow,” assented, Horace in full 
with a feeling that Frank was apt to be m 
across which there flitted a dim view of hj 
as a somewhat lonely and selfish fellow. 

“These things come to a fellow, you know,” 
continued Frank. “Or if you seek, do it as 
would scek heaven, and all things shall be added 
unto you.” 

« Yes, I’ve seen instances of that great mutual 
affection which has faith sufficient to cover gj 


deficiencies very conveniently until after the . 


honeymoon,” responded Horace, in a cynical tone, 

“My hopes centre on having enough of this 
world’s goods to divide,” said Frank, whos 
matrimonial prospects were bounded by a gmail 
income. “If a man is the architect of his owp 
fortunes, mine should be very steady, for I'm 
giving the foundations plenty of time to settle” 
he went on ruefully; but he brightened immedi. 
ately, and: added, in a bantering tone, “ You're 
poor fellow after all, St. Clair, not to know what 
it is to feel that some delicate, trusting creature 
has centred her thoughts on you. She'd love you 
the better for every fault you possess, except cold. 
ness.” 

Horace gave. a queer little laugh as he settled 
himself down in the cushioned seat. This was 
rather. dubious prospect for a perfect young mani 
Had he vices enough for a wife to immolate her. 
self upon? He inwardly doubted, but still felt 
that his companion’s fervor did him credit, 

« Well, Frank,” said Horace, breaking a short 
pause, “I'll admit you have the best of it, and 
may your hopes soon be realized; but really] 
cannot conceive why devotion and other virtues 
may not be quite as common among those favored 
with fortune as in poorer circles. People who 
feel the pinch of poverty are given to mem 
subterfuges, have had the fineness rubbed by 
scraping, paring and elbowing, and have gener 
ally little leisure for esthetic or even for high 
moral culture. A settled income implies elevated 
surroundings, and insures the time and means for 
self-development, also for the exercise of sweet 
charity ‘in its literal sense.’” 

“Oh yes!” broke in Frank with some heat, 
“and the opportunity to gratify personal vanity— 
the means to pay for instead of fulfilling the 
duties of life. What discipline is the exercise 
of charity to the rich? One must be poor tofedl 
the luxury of giving. Horace, you are suspiciously 
enthusiastic upon this subject, and I begin tosus 
pect that you have embodied your ideal. I mut 
see that fair client of yours! Does she fill the 
conditions ?” 
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\ Really, I can’t tell,” rejoined Horace with a 
laugh, which lit up his blushes. “ Do you know 
[ have never seen her? Although I argued the 
case, the papers were prepared by Mr. Jordon. 
Miss Greer was about to graduate from a finishing 
school, and has been: with us but once. I was 
out of town at the time. Her own father was, I 
believe, a warm friend of Jordon’s, and she is ex- 

ed to make them a long visit during the au. 
tumn. I shall be glad to present you after I have 
. paid my compliments.” 

«Thank you. I'll be most happy: but be fore- 
warned, for I shall be looking for the favored fair 
one in the silken robe !” 

The friends fell into a discussion of the case. 
The available fortune of a young orphan had been 

riated to his own use by her step-father, 
who had hoped to better his own position and 
then make restitution. He was successful in his 
yentures, but a mortal illness—during which he 
was unconscious—prevented the fulfillment of his 
obligations, and _ his affairs were found to bein a 
yery complicated condition after his death. His 
property was seized upon by his brothers, and 
Miss Greer, whose mother’s fortune had elevated 
him from a clerkship, was left penniless. She had 
at once written to Mr. Jordon, St. Clair’s senior 
partner, remembering him as a trusted friend of 
her mother’s, and no case was ever worked up 
with greater shrewdness and ability. 

Horace covered himself with distinction as he 
argued the plaintiff’s cause, and he was congrat- 
‘ lated on all sides when his client recovered her 
rights. There had been much delay and a great 
deal of investigation, and Horace had been so ab. 
sorbed in the work that the interest imperceptibly 
extended itself to the lady. We who have unful- 
filled desires, intuitively rest the fruition of our 
hopes on some expected event or meeting in the 
near future; and St. Clair’s fancy endowed Miss 
Greer with all those sweet graces of adaptation, 
with which he was wont to clothe the intruding 
ideal, when his thoughts would stray from briefs 
and Blackstone. 

He had received a dainty business note or two 
from her, which he forgot either to put on file, or 
consign to the waste-basket. His last stroke of 
business this very morning, had been to mail to 
her address a letter of details, which letter wound 
up with a few delicately-worded congratulations, 
and Horace half unconsciously paraphrased these 
last sentences in the intervals of conversation. 
Mr. Jordon had often spoken to him of Miss Greer 
with exceptional warmth, so that the known and 
the unknown combined to nourish expectancy. 

Frank was a young physician, whose hopefulness 
had been kept from soaring beyond. possibility 
by the conditions of his profession. It. was shut 
in by the routine drudgery of a city hospital. 
Frank was something of a genius, however, having 
& quickness of perception and a delicacy of touch, 





which made him an invaluable assistant in serious 
cases, and gave great future promise. Above all 
he was a sprightly companion who could extract 
honey from holidays. 


CHAPTER II. 


They were met at the station by Frank’s mis- 
chief-loving sister, Helen, who drove up in her 
own phaeton, and gave her brother a welcome 
warm enough to cheer the heart of a returning 
prodigal, She received Horace with playful 
formality, extending to him the hospitalities of the 
village, park and stream. This was Helen’s first 
season from school, and she seemed as bright and 
as fresh as a “ daisy in the lap of Spring.” 

Frank expressed pleased surprise at finding that 
she was accompanied by Mary Taylor, whom 
Helen called her patron saint, and delighted to 
shock accordingly. They were intimate school 
friends, and had spent many holidays together. 
There was a great contrast between them, which 
brought out the ready brightness of the one, and 
revealed the delicate thoughtfulness and cheerful 
good sense of the other. Frank sprang up beside 
his sister, while his guest took the vacant seat 
behind with the lovely stranger, and found his 
mind making swiftly-changing scenes in the near 
future, under the spell of her presence. 

The lengthened shadows fell across the tree- 
lined avenues, as they drove through a beautiful 
suburban village—whose houses disclosed unex- 
pected gables at every turn—only half revealed 
through the swift-growing maples, and encroach- 
ing foliage. They were soon driven up to a 
piazza hung with white, blossoming wisteria and 
honeysuckle, upon which opened several French 
windows, and where baskets of trailing plants, 
easy chairs and a corner hammock lent a restful 
charm. 

Mrs, Walden was waiting there to receive them, 
and met Horace with an open warmth of wel- 
come that might have made a lover blush. His 
vigorous manhood was a startling surprise tu her, 
as an unerring measure of the lengthening past— 
her secret care being to ignore the flight of time, 
which bore her on with it. 

She was quite disinclined to release \him until 
Frank, with a patience which had become habit- 
ual, at last interfered. “Mother, we must relieve 
ourselves of our travel-stained garments. You 
see Horace dimly through sooty embellishments. 
He doesn’t do his ancestors credit.” 

“I could have believed that his father stood 
before me,” said she, half sadly; then turnipg.to 
Horace, whose hand she still held ; « but you have 
your mother’s kindly eyes! How I remember 
them! A quiet glance from her has oftem rescued 
me from the consequences of some madcap esca- 
pade!” And as they left her, she went cn to the 
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girls, her mind full of vivid pictures of an almost 
forgotten past. 

Soon all were in the east room, partaking of a 
repast, the substantial character of which was 
atoned for by snowy, fringed linen, delicate china, 
cut glass, and a few natural flowers. 

There was much pleasantry and little ventures 
by each into the few conversational pauses which 
Mrs. Walden’s loquacity allowed. 

Horace was greatly struck by the indulgence 
accorded to her by the children. It was the 
gentle exhalation of childish love, grown strong 
with their growth, having been watered by ma- 
ternal sympathy and fondness. 

If she sometimes forgot the hostess in the nar- 
rator, Helen deftly supplied the omission, or gave 
a little nod to the well-trained servant. 

“Mamma,” said this young lady at last with 
hesitation, as one feeling her way; “ Mamma, 
dear, as we are expecting friends, would it not be 
well to adjourn this family party?” She had 
glanced up to the French clock, whose muffled 
gong at this moment sounded. 

“Seven o’clock!” exclaimed Mrs. Walden; 
“this hour is certainly shorter than any of the 
other twenty-three. If the sun was at his old 
trick of standing still, I should not be surprised. 
I’ve been seated just a half hour, clocks and 
watches to the contrary notwithstanding.” And 
she rose with smiling resignation. 

« Ah! mamma,” said Frank, “ you’ve lived just 
twice as fast as usual, with us about you. Time 
contracts directly as we press life into it,” he con- 
tinued, as he led her toward the parlor, Helen re- 
maining to superintend the removal of the dainty 
tea-things. 

The young men sauntered out upon the grounds 
to a garden seat, with yearnings toward a smoke. 
Helen and Mary appeared on the piazza, just as 
they had settled themselves. 

“ Frank,” said his sister, approaching, “I wish 
to press you into my service for a short time. 
Miss Taylor will show Mr. St. Clair the grounds, 
I’m sure, although I must warn you, Horace, 
that she gives to certain shady nooks and points 
of view more than their honest share of admira- 
tion. Please come for a few moments, Frank. 
Our friends will be here almost directly,” 

« When a man is comfortable, there’s always a 
pretty woman ready to appear and suggest a 
change,” grumbled Frank, raising his left boot 
across his knee, as he looked smilingly at her. 
“Can't a fellow have a cigar frst ?” 

“I think I may allow you just one,” conceded 
Helen; “but when I have cut a basket of flowers 
your furlough will be over.” 

Mary had lingered, ostensibly to return the at- 
tention of “Judge,” who, having testified his 
happiness by a too-ardent imprinting of paw- 
marks on immaculate cloth, was lying in wistful 
exile when she appeared. His chastened spirit 





was grateful for what came to him, and he fg 
lowed the ladies about the winding paths ang 
flower-beds until a slight whistle from 
brought him bounding back to the seat, with 
eloquent animation in his ears and tail. i 
Horace and Mary Taylor strolled down ; 
the shrubbery. There was a comradeship be. 
tween them from the first, and he was shown the 
special nooks, and caught glimpses of dj 
lighted retreats among the cedars, where the 
ladies spent a part of their mornings, 
paused to admire the open view, while he made 
observations on what was presented. Mary's 
deep, clear eyes met his with a smile of i 
pleasure at some of his ¢rite sallies, for Horace 
could be very interesting if it were worth while 
How the light played on her low-banded, faip 
hair!. Were her eyes blue, or a w 
changeable gray? What a soft brightness them 
was in them! Thoughts like these rose 
in the folds of his consciousness, mingled with 
shadowy, delicate impression of having walked by 
her side im just this way before. What dim 
memory was it that she recalled ? 
Horace had been petted in some circles, and 
was somewhat given to conventional gallantries 
of speech—where they would not be taken tog 


literally—but no such incense was to be offered. 


here; his impuise was to be true to himself, and 
to win favor for what he was. 
His companion had said very little. She had 
the virtue—rare in her sex—of being a good lis 
tener. His versatility charmed her, and _her face 
beamed with interest as she listened, or threwin 
at intervals a word of comment or assent, 
had retraced their steps to the house, when the 
first carriage-load of guests rolled up the avenue 
followed in rapid succession by others—the nearer 
neighbors being, as usual, the last to present them 
selves, Each fresh arrival but made a meny 
party merrier, for their acquaintance dated back 
to the dimly-distant days of pinafores and pante 
letts. There was some flitting of graceful, white 
robed figures in and out of the French windows 
while several couples enjoyed in the soft lights 
and shadows of the piazza the gentle bree 
which wafted flattering nothings to not unwilling 
ears. Two or three little changing groups in the 
broad hall were planning into method their deep 
Jaid schemes for the success of a proposed church 
féte. Later Miss Taylor proved herself to bes 
finished musician, keeping the thread of a long 
suffering theme, as it made its chromatic way 
through the labyrinth of all the passions, and finally 
leading it into the clear light of restful major chords 
She was reluctantly prevailed upon to sing, 
“1 lose myself so in a song,” she had said, 1 
would forget you all, and follow where the wont 
led me.” is 
And as her sweet, high soprano rang outing 
iterated pleadings the words: l 
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Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take! O take me to ‘thy care." 

g thrill shook and held her hearers. ‘Horace, 
whortt her full-toned voice had moved in speech, 
was drawn out of himself toward the unspeakable. 
Though the pause and subsequent rustle and 
murmur that followed the song, failed to arouse 
him, bright observant glances in his vicinity re- 
called him to himself. Under the pressure of an 
gndefined purpose of joining Miss Taylor, who 
was at the opposite end of the room, he took his 
devious way through the hall, stopping to ex- 
change courtesies with each little group, and 
finally teaching Miss Taylor’s side, just as she was 
leaving a bevy of superfluous beauties. In the 
face of a discomfited West Point beau, who was 
on the chase for novelty, and to whom the young 
ladies of the village were like bagged foxes, 
Horace escorted her to a cosy corner. 

“I’m very grateful,” said he, with smiling 
fervor, as he took the seat at her side. 

«Tome! For what?” 

There had been another song, and hers had 
slipped into the past behind her. 

“For your singing, and that you didn’t go,” he 
added with sudden recklessness. “I very much 
feared your pleading would prevail, but they have 
left you—left you for the solace of mortals.” This 
was very lame! but his thought, “left you lovably 
mortal,” had died of fear on his lips. 

“I expect to teach music,” said she, throwing 
up a defence against flattery, but with swift peni- 
tence she continued, 

“Sacred song always inspires me! In listening 
to oratorios, humanity and organ have been lost, 
and I with Stephen have heard the grand roll of 
angel voices. I have seen the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power. If I teach I must expect to listen to a 
great deal of indifferent tinkling and labored sac- 
rilegious drumming!” A little sigh escaped her 
at this prospective weariness. 

“Every note will be a pain to you; but if a few 
responsive ones learn to share your pleasure, you 
will have your reward, something like the peace 
that passeth understanding.” 

He spoke in deep, full tones, with the quiet 
conviction of one who had felt that recompense. 
He had felt !—his left hand knew not the deeds of 
his right, but his heart was the purer for them. 

Is it an inexplicable thing, then, that his mind 
should, during the next few days, be flooded by a 
gathering sense of vague regret, really due to 
Mary’s evident poverty? Horace had respect for 
his own abilities. His judgment, choosing be- 
tween two paths at every crisis in life, had always 
given weight to the better. In unimpassioned 
moments he had decided his course. Those argu- 
ments still held, in whatever light they might ap- 
pear through the influence of emotion. His mind 
did not suggest a lapse from them. 





Across this rigidity there wafted after a day or 
two the seed of a desire to submit to the unfamiliar 
charm of daily contact with this gentle, noble 
girl; to abandon himself to the soft influence 
about him, as a skilled swimmer floats on the 
gentle current. Mary had lightly touched a 


hidden chord in his being, and he listened to the 
slight vibrations. 


CHAPTER HL 


These days were calendered by carefully 
planned pleasures. Mr. Fontlarne, the West 
Point gentleman, tacitly agreeing to waive the 
indulgence of jealousy in favor of genial comrade. 
ship, obtained a suitable trap and a barrel of clay 
pigeons, which were brought down on the wing. 
There was besides some glass-ball shooting, a few 
unremunerative games of billiards, and earnest 
contests at lawn tennis, in which the ladies took a 
graceful part, the short white cloth suits for the 
game—presented by Mrs. Welden—allowing per- 
fect freedom of pose, as well as a fair chance to 
send the ball to its destination. Horace, too, had 
sent out a new target, and an immense back-stop 
loomed behind it, in spite of which the game 
often seemed to resolve itself into measured tread- 
ing of damp grass in search of lost arrows, 

Frank had sent Helen a fine bow and six 
arrows, which awaited her return home. She 
and Mary were impatient to test their skill, now 
that the targets were up. Finger-tips and pro- 
tectors could be procured later. They shot, 
under Frank’s tutorage, four rounds of three 
arrows each with a comparative small percentage 
of wounded and missing, one split and one un- 
plumed arrow, and a lost tip. 

“What an immaculate target!” exclaimed 
Helen, as Mary’s last shaft disappeared in the 
grass in search of its fellows. “I have no 
patience with people who abuse things. Edith 
Vaughn’s target looks as though a hive of bees 
had swarmed upon it.” 

“QO dear, I feel them stinging,” sighed Mary, 
with speaking glances toward her bruised left 
wrist. 

“Raise your right elbow; higher—higher— 
there!” cried Frank, his sister having taken the 
bow. ' 

The arrow entered the gold. 

“A chance hit,” exclaimed the incredulous 
brother; “you can’t do that again.” 

“TI don’t really care to,” responded Helen, 
thrusting three tingling fingers into her pretty 
pouting mouth, after unstringing her bow. For 
that day the field was open to the gentlemen, 
who shamefully demoralized the target in exhibit- 
ing their superior skill and strength of cuticle. 

Helen had declared that the gentiemen should 
furnish fresh trout for breakfast, which they did, 
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generally out of their pockets, although once or 
twice their “lines had fallen in pleasant places,’”’ 
as the first pearly light gleamed over the blue 
hills. 

Courteous attention from Horace rewarded Mrs, 
Walden’s perseverance. She would waylay him 
in the hall, on the stairs, lying in wait at his exits 
and entrances, and thread out in minute defail 
anecdotes of his mother’s youth, in which she 
naturally cut quite a figure. These were inter- 
spersed with stories leading to a proof of her own 
choice lineage, or reminiscences of her children’s 
early troubles. Horace meanwhile would find his 
mind reverting to the way in which a curious 
“coon goes up a tree”—up a little, out on each 
branch and up again, and so on to the top, if it is 
still there, ; 

One warm afternoon, Frank having been called 
to the bedside of a sick friend, she sent him to the 
depths of boredom, by insisting on reading in 
order, with repetitions of the touching passages— 
a box of mouldy love-letters. These were tied in 
packages with limp white ribbon. Her eyes be- 
came quite red and misty ; but this retrospective 
tribute was interrupted by the approaching 
scream of an unfortunate maid who had dreadfully 
scalded both her hands. Self was insiantiy for- 
gotten, and the sufferer soothed and cared for as 
tenderly as Helen could have been under a like 
mishap. 

That afternoon Horace, from his window, saw 
Mary reading on a garden seat, under a spreading 
elm, and he determined to join her. There had 
been light rain, and a sweet aroma of fresh earth 
mingled with the fragrance of the flowers. The 
marbled clouds rolled to disclose patches of deep, 
clear blue, while the shrubs and trees were almost 
shadowless. 

“ T’ve come to disturb you,” said he, thrusting 
aside the limbs of a young oak, as he approached, 
“ Frank is writing, and I was as aimless as an idle 
zephyr, until an inspiration was given me by a 
glimpse of blue drapery under these branches, 
Please talk to me.’ 

“ An idle zephyr may become a hurricane,” she 
responded, but with a welcoming smile. “ What 
shall I say?’ she added, throwing into the re- 
arrangement of her drapery an invitation to share 
the seat with her. 

«QO, talk about yourself. Tell me about your 
home, and what interests you,” he answered, ac- 
cepting the invitation, 

“ We are warned not to talk of ourse!ves, you 
know,” said she, laughing. “ The evil will be be- 
lieved—the good left unsaid.” 

“ You'd have nothing to tell on those premises,” 
he declared, examining a broken twig. 

“ But then I’d be sure to rattle on—it is the way 
with us.” 

This was the beginning of a playful discussion, 
which did not end in revelation. Horace was in 





a pliant, communicative mood, however, 

fear of condemnation was less than his need of 
sympathy. The sympathy was put up in little 
nods and interjections, while his companion ey, : 
amined the toe of his slipper, or cast on him g 


wondering glance, as she toyed with her book, _*, 


She liked him none the. less because she some. 
times aimed piquant little shafts at his fastidi 
ness,, Her way of hitting truths to the accom 
paniment of rippling laughter, annoyed and 
charmed him. This stealing influence grew with 
her daily presence, giving him. fresh experience, 
which made it easier to defer reflection. Ws 

“ You look as though you belonged to the land. 
scape,” exclaimed Helen, as she and Frank ap 
peared. “Quel dommage! I must spoil that, 
vista for a little tea!” te. 

“I suppose, Horace,” queried Frank with a 
quizzical look, “you have been expounding those 
surprising theories to Miss Mary.” : 

«“ Indeed, no!” returned Horace, with a 
smile, and ruddy with masterful blushes, 

“He has told me a great many queer things] 
assure you,” said Mary, smiling back at him, 

«She dissented just sufficiently to urge me on,” 
asserted Horace. “But I fear I have wear 
you, Miss Taylor!” he added, recollecting himself, 

« What are Horace’s theories?’ demanded the 
irrepressible Helen. “ Does he advocate franchise 
for our sex? or believe that the Jews should be 
allowed to stay in Germany ?” ug 

“He thinks young ladies should be weil bab 
anced !—not too light.” A check to Helen, which 
spent its force on Horace. bs 

“Frank, I beg you'll spare me! I appeal tp 
your generosity,” he said in suppressed 
which betrayed his alarm, “if I had thoughtof 
your sister—” hid 

Frank broke into ringing laughter. ii 
. “OQ! a sort of mystery, is it?” cried Hel 
with the zest of a scientist finding a new princi 
«“ We pledge ourselves to investigate this. Fi 
is an only brother, and has no secrets! I 
write a beautiful letter to Lillie to-morrow!” 
She passed her arm about Mary, as if to make 
an ally of her, as they entered the house. He 
curiosity was quite equal to her gayety, her super 
fluous energy requiring some outlet. Her light 
inheritance of self-love was the root of an inde 


nite jealousy toward Lillie, and this promise 


write meant much. Ae 
The sunlight had retreated to the tops of the 
trees, when all were gathered on the piazza. Tht 
house stood on a ridge, commanding a fine view, 
In the foreground the gabled and turreted " 
ban villas rose from carefully-shorn lawns, ado 
with larch, birch and varieties of evergreen, amd, 
borrowing the shade of a few old forest tree 
These led down to a winding but rapid 
with its old mill above the curve—which lay 
a silver ribbon, on the gift-bearing meadows, ; 
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jew stately homes graced the opposite bank of the 
stream, behind which rising wooded slopes and 
high blue hills rolled off into hazy distance. Even 
as they looked, the haze seemed to approach and 
plot out hills, stream, and distance, advancing up 
the avenue—creeping over the lawn—and settling 
down at last on the day-worn earth, like sleep on 
tired eyelids. Anon the peeping, quivering stars 
pierced through, like early dreams, dimly revealing, 
in grotesque guise, that which pressed nearest at 
the close of day. 

Later, Mr. Fontlarne and Miss Vaughn called; 
then the lights within eclipsed the lights without, 
the primitive verandah chairs were deserted for 
the depths of cushioned ease to be found in the 
house, and soaring thoughts flew off, leaving the 
field to those which would not rise above the 
sheltering roof. These voiced themselves into a 
lively cross-fire of conversation. Mary accepted 
Mr. Fontlarne’s challenge to a game of chess, as 
the evening wore on, while the rest scored points 
over cribbage. Miss Vaughn and Frank, seeming 
to make all the long scores and have most of the 
fifteens, were winning everything, much to Helen’s 
chagrin. Disturbed by several conflicting sensa- 
tions, Horace appeared a little absent and care- 
jess. He was mentally looking back at the chess- 
board behind him. The vision of Mary’s sweet 
voice and changing eyes returned to him likea 
soft recurrent chime, while a leaven had been 
set by Frank’s badinage, which sent rebellious 


thoughts swelling through these softer pulses. 
This abstraction was not iost upon Miss Edith 
Vaughn, who was apt to win at cribbage and 


other games. She put her own construction on 
his mood. Who could resist her languid attitudes 
and studied toilets, in which contrasts were stolen 
from the sunset ?—her perfect (but hardly uncon- 
scious) grace? She was mild and mellow, look- 
ing unutterable things upon occasion, but so ele- 
gamtly neutral that few were led to suspect the 
concealed energy and industry that would have 
accounted for all her successes. The late moon 
was assuming added proportions behind the dis- 
tant forest trunks, when the guests arose to take 
their departure. It was proposed that Horace 
and Mary escort them down the avenue—Helen 
throwing a soft wrap across the shoulders of her 
friend, and then excusing herself. She wished to 
lecture Frank, and would await their return. 

Loitering down the avenue, they stopped at the 
entrance piers for a few last words. 

“That check-mate gives you the championship, 
Miss Taylor, and now there can be no: graceful 
refusals to play. You’ve put me on my mettle! 
V'lvecuperate and drop in for a game to-morrow 
if youl indulge me?” Mr. Fontlarne turned to | 
say in leaving : 

“I will, certainly,” she answered. «That is, 
if you still persist in playing a scientific game, 





and'promise to go wrong on the thirteenth move.” 
VoL. cv.—9, 


“T'll try the knight’s opening,” laughed he, as 
they continued to follow their attenuated shadows 
westward, and he adroitly changed his base of 
attack to his more fully-equipped companion. 

A happy sense of being alone together under 
the soft influences of the lovely night submerged 
all other feelings as Horace and Mary turned 
toward the house. Language was lost in it. 
Horace glanced at his fair companion. The 
moonlight caught the ripple in her fair hair, and 
lent an added delicacy to her clear-cut features. 
A soft intoxication seized him at this moment— 
preferment, ambition, all that was prized by him, 
were as nothing to his present great content. 
The contagion extended to Mary. She could not 
avoid looking up to him. He caught her glance, 
and instinctively there surged through both a 
knowledge of their mutual needs, which years of 
friendship could not give. They walked on con- 
tent. No word was spoken. 

At last a glinting light on some strewn twigs 
under the elm broke the spell for Mary. The 
afternoon recurred to her, and the mischievous 
spirit that had possessed her then returned to her 
deliverance, 

“Couldn’t you trust me with those unique 
opinions known as your “theories” now? Do give 
me the headings to-night! There’s just time. 
I'll be prepared on the negative by to-morrow— 
whatever they may be. Perhaps they won’t keep,” 
she added, with an arch glance and smile, in 
which could be detected a slight and excusable 
exercise of her new power. 

“No, I’m sure they will not,” said Horaee 
gently. He gazed at hera moment. Then with 
a quick impulse he stooped, and plucking a half- 
blown rose at his right, held it out to her. “The 
theories won’t do—let them perish!” said he in a 
voice quivering with the ¢riumphant emotion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“What do you think of Mr. St. Clair by this 
time?” asked Helen, with apparent carelessness, 
as she put up her crimps that night, casting mean- 
while an approving look at the bright face re- 
flected in the mirror before her. 

“TI don’t think of him at all,” asserted Mary; 
“he’s too heterogeneous. The original warp and 
woof is covered with patches.” But for all this 
vehemence, she moved out of range of the murror. 

« Still your opportunities have been very ample, 
dear. The patches seem to please you.” And 
Helen minutely examined a tiny mole on her left 
cheek. 

« His inordinate pride is not concealed by those 
gentle ways,” retorted Mary, adding a qualm to 
her palpitations. “But his high sense of honor 
commends him to me, you know, Helen.” 

« Things are not always what they seem,” said 
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Helen, bursting her self-imposed reserve and 
turning upon Mary, her unbound hair imprisoned 
in one hand and a brush in the other. “O, 
Mary, who would think it? You will hardly credit 
the truth: he is an avowed fortune-hunter.” 

“I cannot credit that you are quite right,” 
said Mary in firm tones, looking up at her com- 
panion with a quick-pained expression. 

«Frank said so, quite recently! That isn’t all; 
his wife is to be a paragon! It seems Penelope 
herself wouldn’t have suited him! I wonder what 
he thinks of poor fallible mortals like ourselves ?”’ 

“It is difficult for me to conceive how he could 
acknowledge such sentiments, even if he enter- 
tained them,” Mary answered; but indignation 
was gathering from many sources. 

“QO! Frank was probably running on about 
Lillie. He always is! But this is what he re- 
ferred to when he spoke of Mr. St. Clair’s theories. 
He told, me so to-night !” 

“I supposed Frank was one who could bear a 
friend’s infirmities,” rejoined Mary, with a slight 
edge of bitterness in her tone, - 

“ That’s unkind, Mary!” cried Helen, the tears 
starting, as she laid aside her brush and drew 
toward her friend. “Frank didn’t condemn 
Horace, and you mustn’t blame me. Men are 
true to their cronies! I was in search of a little 
fun, and I stumbled on an ugly fact. You can’t 
censure Frank. I tease him so!” 

“I do indulge my temper now and then, don’t 
1?” Mary said, forcing a smile and returning the 
caress. After the interchange of a few soothing 
protestations, she withdrew through the draped 
entrance to the room adjoining. She is alone at 
last! A hot current is rushing through her veins! 
How. angry, how indignant she feels !—unwar- 
rantably angry she presently tries to tell herself! 
He must be so false if these things are true! She 
cannot believe it. Much that he has said—noble 
things, that she had been able only to think im- 
perfectly—comes to refute it. To refute it or con- 
demn him. He had spoken of his hopes and life 
quite openly to her, a stranger. And had she not 
listened? Suddenly she remembers his con- 
fusion at Frank’s reference, and close upon this 
though there rushes an overwhelming sense of 
degradation and shame, for she recalls those 
rautual and soft glances. 

er cheeks are in a flame. Her wounded 
pride relieves itself by the unconscious tapping of 
a little foot upon the floor. 

And the accepted bud? She takes it from the 
glass and throws it out into the night. She has 
been pitiably flattered, she tells herself, as she 
slowly rises to make preparations for retiring. 

To the inexperience of a high-minded and 
somewhat romantic girl like Mary, the worldliness 
of Horace hardened almost into crime. And, 
having learned to lean upon the praises of those 
about her, her vanity was as sensitive as an ex- 





posed nerve in winter. Her idol was just on the 
pedestal, and she about to kneel, when it fel] in 
ruins at her feet. But indignant anger towarg 
another soon softened into sadness and self pity, 
It is more pleasant to disbelieve than to condemn, 
Youth and good sense finally came to the 

and her natural truthfulness suggested a suspense 
of judgment. Peace in a measure returned, ang 
with it a stealing tenderness which must hp 
smothered, possibly as a firebrand is in dry ashes, 
Woman-like, she found relief in planning. 

“ Helen! Helen !—are you asleep?” she calleg 
at length, thrusting aside the portiére; “I want» 
talk to you.” 

“ Dear !—Mary, is that you? Why are you up? 
Are you ill ?” 

« Not in the least,” said Mary, lightly, « but my 
turn has come. Haven’t you waked me two o 
three times a week for the past year when your 
spirits were too high for solitude? I wish to ask 
a favor of you.” 

“ Now !—to-night? I’m delighted. How yoy 
are improving! You get angry and let people do 
things for you like the rest of us. I suppose Thy 
not gracious in the morning?” And Help 
propped up her busy little head, ready for any dis. 
closure. 

« We cannot wait when we wish to talk about 
ourselves, you know. I have been thinking over 
my position. Nothing has been said here about 
my affairs, except to your mother and yourself” 

“TI told Frank everything I ever knew to-night 
—you were so long gone, and I wished to beas 
candid as he.” 

“I don’t mind Frank, but I am very am 
ious to have my affairs kept within the family; 
not mentioned at all, in fact. Please promise t 
manage this for me: I’ll speak to your brother 
myself.” 

« What troubles you, Mary?” asked Helen an 
iously—her quick ear having discerned something 
in her friend’s tone. ‘Who has offended you? 
Have any of our friends—” 

“Your friends have been delightful, dearie 
but please let me have it so!—at least till I fed 
more settled.” ; 

“ Very well, I'll put a bridle on my womans 
tongue—and will not ask the reason why,” dé 
claimed Helen, in mock tragedy. “You wen 
very wise! If you had demanded this promim 
in calm day-light, I never could have bea 
brought to such unreason. Even now, to be fim 
I must seek strength in slumber.” ' 

After a few more words, and some slight cares 
ing, the friends bid each other the last good-nigh, 
and soon both gayeties and cares were forgottenin 
sweet unbroken sleep. 

Horace scarcely recognized the first stirring of 
young passion within him. He was certainly 
very happy, and his present satisfaction lit @ 
the future for him. His intuitive homage had 
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been kindly received, had—perhaps—met with a 
soft response. He had never before submitted 
himself to sympathy and friendship, and this was 
like a new sense. But the thought that a fort- 
night ago, he had never heard of Miss Taylor, 
would urge itself on him. The tide was strong, 
but he would not entirely relinquish his hold. 
He must not be precipitate. “ Mary” was lovably 
gentle, talented and graceful, but for the present 
he was bent on self-repression. After a tried 
friendship and more perfect knowledge, at least 
of her connections, other and sweeter relations 
would doubtless follow. 

The slanting sunbeams were streaming in at 
the casement when Horace awoke next morning. 
As he busied himself with his toilet, he caught 
sight of Miss Taylor descending the walk to join 
Frank, who had evidently been up betimes, for he 
carried a batch of letters, and looked up from the 
morning paper to give her a welcome. 

He stopped to hand her two letters—one of 
which she opened eagerly and read with care, 
then, quite forgetful of the other, she began an 
earnest conversation, as the two walked towards 
the house. 

“Her correspondence seems to interest her 
rather deeply,” thought Horace, adjusting his 
necktie. 

«Doesn’t he confirm my words—tell me what 
he says,” said Frank, as Mary refolded the open 
letter. 

«Everything is just as you represented,” re- 
sponded Mary, with much satisfaction. “I feel 
greatly relieved, I assure you.” 

“Frank! I wish to make this request—don’t 
speak of my pos;tion to your friend, nor indeed to 
any one.” 

“Ah!” said Frank, “I see Helen has been tell- 
ing you tales! There isn’t a finer fellow than St. 
Clair—” 

« Will you promise ?” persisted Mary, not car- 
ing to weaken resolve by listening to Horace’s 
praises. 

“Certainly, if you really desire it; but St. Clair 
has already shown an interest in you, and we 
should probably have planned to visit you on our 
return if that tete-a-tete had not been interrupted. 
Mother joined us just then, and there has been no 
leisure for quiet talks since. I had not the least 
intimation that you were to be with us.” 

Frank had met Mary only as a friend of his 
sister's. They had all been together for a few 
weeks the summer previous, and were on a very 
friendly footing; for daily intercourse soon makes 
congenial people intimate. Until the previous 
evening he had known nothing more of her, ex- 
cept that she had pleasant connections, as he 
had learned through Helen having visited her in 
her own home. 





CHAPTER V. 


The day brought visitors from a distance. It 
was a matter of wonder how, amidst the driving, 
games and music, the ladies found leisure for a 
mutual interchange of stitches and designs in 
fancy work. A bit of art embroidery, one 
finished corner of which demonstrated its possible 
completion, excited great admiration. There was 
a reed-rimmed lake, a few dilapidated lily-pads 
supporting a solitary flower, and some speculative 
waiter-fowl, all more or less affected by a high 
wind blowing from the east of the rose-amber- 
silk atmosphere. When interjections were ex- 
hausted, this treasure was carefully clouded in 
silver paper and reconsigned to the cabinet. 

As Mr. Fontlarne and other guests dropped in 
during the evening, Horace found it unpalatably 
easy to keep new his resolutions, no opportunity 
presenting during the entire day for more than a 
passing word with Miss Taylor. 

Coming, bustling, and departing, like a through 
train at a way-station, days passed for Frank— 
they seemed like weeks to Horace. He had ~ 
last to face the fact that Miss Taylor’s coldness to 
ward him was more than a reflection of his own 
altered manner. In truth, there had been very 
little change of that kind in him, Lacking oppor. 
tunity to test determination in its first ardor, he 
gradually allowed it to be surmounted by a yearn- 
ing for the denied companionship. Mary did not 
avoid him; but she seemed to have entirely lost 
his mental track. Once, indeed, a beseeching 
look from him arrested her, but she instantly with- 
drew her eyes, hiding her confusion in a passing 
jest with her more favored companion. He had 
dropped out of her life; whilst she, alas! was be- 
coming more and more part of his. Mr. Font- 
larne appeared to monopolize her attention, and 
Horace found his proud contempt for this gentle: 
man fast taking the hue of jealous hatred. How- 
ever, he was compelled to mask his discontent, 
and make himself agreeable to Helen. 

He had proudly accepted the distance Mary 
was placing between them; but at last he felt im- 
pelled to speak. Perhaps Frank had somewhat 
misrepresented those views of his. That could be 
easily explained, if he were willing that other ad- 
missions should follow. On the ‘evening in ques- 
tion he had decided to request Mary’s company in 
a short walk, and the determination threw him into 
a flutter of anticipation. Before she appeared, 
however, a horseman, followed by a groom who led 
a pony, was seen coming up theavenue. Mary at 
once came down, daintily habited, and with an 


.animated smile and pleasant words to those about 


her, was soon pacing down the drive at Mr. Font- 
larne’s side. 

“He rides like a Bedouin Arab,” said Helen, as 
their forms were lost in the arcade of trees. 

Still listening, still smiling, Horace retained his 
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seat at Mrs. Wi.lden’s side, whose skillful fingers 
kept pace with her less-disciplined tongue, as she 
lapsed from narrative to vision, and back to narra- 
tive again, in endless round. He watched the 
broken lights on the swift-moving needles as they 
flew in and out through the soft-tinted wool, and 
made trivial speculations. A bitter numbness had 
settled. over him like a blight in early summer. 
The one definite question in his mind was how he 
might avoid meeting Mr. Fontlarne and Miss Tay- 
lor on their return. Finally, making some slight 
explanation, he wended his way across the lawn, 
through a green lane, and down a gentle slope, 
toward the cottages of the day-laborers, where he 
was by no means an entire stranger. 

The tired farm hands, who were lounging 
about fence-corners or smoking hard-flavored 
pipes at the doors of their own cottages, as a rule 
showed him scant courtesy; envy struggled with 
their shame of it in their grumbled response to 
his salutations. The humiliation and consequent 
ill-will engendered by having their poverty ex- 
posed and their physical and moral delinquencies 
remonstrated with, exceeded their gratitude for 
increased comforts. But those who were busy 
within or without in patching up or beautifying 
their little homes welcomed him gladly; he en- 
ered into all their little plans, and did not forget 
to ask after their small aches and pains, both 
bodily and mental. He would have blushed if 
discovered caressing some of the little ones who 
toddled out to meet him, many of whom pursed 
their little mouths when the expected bon-bon 
was not forthcoming. 

Advancing toward one of the pleasantest cot- 
tages, he caught a glimpse of a pinched face 
eagerly peering at him from a_ low, vine-clad 
window. As he approached the partially-drawn 
curtain was hastily dropped. He knew that 
face! Where could he have seen it? His mind 
flashed through the familiar haunts of poverty at 
home. Yes, he remembered; and a _ sudden 
satisfaction irradiated his gloom. He turned and 
tapped at the door. A worn woman opened it. 
She was not old, and her face still bore traces of 
a wonderful but sadly-impaired beauty—beauty 
which in its bloom might have questioned the 
traditional monopoly of delicate blue blood to 
classic outlines and graceful curves. But dimples 
had become furrows, and a thin, stooping figure 
was all that weakness and bitter care had left of 
a perfect human form. 

“Mrs. Devan, pray excuse me; I recognized 
some one at your window—one that was begin- 
ning to recover from a wasting fever when I left 
the city. Please tell me that I am not mistaken! 


If Rose is here in the pure country—under good” 


influences—there will be joy in heaven. I can 
scarcely believe it. She seemed sullen and reck- 
less, and I greatly feared she would return, when 
able, to her old companions.” 





“ Rose is my daughter, sir,” said Mrs, 
in broken tones, and veiling her shame by lookj 
down at her worn hands, the fingers of which 
worked in and out of each other nervously, 

“Then she is at home—she is saved,” ex. 
claimed Horace, with a fervor of thankfulness, 
“You are the mother for whom she called in her 
delirium, and this is that loved home. She 
wrung tears from us all in her ravings, by her 
penitential love in fancied meetings with you; 
but when she began to recover, nothing cauld 
move her—she seemed to have a heart of stone” 

“Yes, she is found at last. Two long years 
have dragged through their weary length since 
she cruelly left me—since the same remorseless 
fate that ruined me overtook my darling, and lost 
her to me,” Mrs. Devan said sadly, rather follow. 
ing her own thoughts than addressing her visitor, 
«« She was a lovely child, my only solace and my 
stay after I had been wretchedly betrayed. Liy. 
ing and laboring on below my own sphere, | 
cherished and idolized her. O, that she had 
died in her cradle and left me to my bitterness} 
I paid the debt ten-fold to my own stricken 
mother, as I lay moaning through the long nights 
for my dear one. How I pleaded with God to 
take me from this wretched world! Let her 
betrayer come back, smiling and undisturbed as 
he has done; there will yet be a reckoning.” 

“Is he here? ‘“ Does he live here?” asked 
Horace anxiously, 

“ He is visiting his parents, quite as gay as ever, 
I hear. There are always those who tell us these 
things,” said she sadly. “I fear for her. I trem. 
ble for her, if they should meet, for she loved him, 
sir, and believed in him from the time he first 
brought her gay ribbons, when he came fiom 
school. She was a good girl—a little wilful—but 
I always remembered she was born to weakness, 
They flattered and coaxed her away from me to 
her ruin. But I have her again,” she exclaimed, 
her haggard eyes lighting strangely. “O! if] 
can make her contented here, and keep her from 
harm! They will ignore or avoid her, and she 
may sacrifice herself and me to escape their 
scorching scorn. I know what it is, for I have 
felt it, and I yearn for her.” 

Horace was not a stranger to the ways of the 
wicked world. His judgment arraigned each ac 
quaintance in rapid succession, and a clinging sue 
picion seized him. What would be his duty if 
this inference should prove true? But he stifled 
this thought, and lent himself entirely to the com 
fort and help of Mrs. Devan. He succeeded ita 
measure in allaying her anxiety; and promising 
to send Mrs. Walden to comfort her, he left some 
encouraging words for Rose, and departed, his 
mind gradually becoming absorbed by his pre 
vious contending thoughts as he retraced his steps. 

He had returned and was seated beside am, 
open window in his room when the conflict came, 
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The clear starlight dimly revealed the old mill, 
the dark course of the rapid river, and the swelling 
hills beyond. Solitude and space, though they 
could not soothe him, quickened into activity the 
emotions that were pressing at his heart. His 
thoughts yearned towards the office—the busiest 
moments spent there were perfect rest, compared 
with the inward tumult which he had gone 
He compared 
Mary to the friends by whom he was welcomed 
and petted—but all to no purpose. Analyze as he 
might, he could not place the wonderful charm 
which she exercised over him—that increased in 
inverse ratio as she showed herself less worthy. 
Were his thoughts to be enslaved in this way? 
He knew now that men might not always choose, 
but were surprised or entrapped into captivity. 
But he, at least, would not succumb. « I’ll conquer 
it,” said he, half audibly, as he pressed his lips 
together. “It is past all precedent, except for 
schoolboys. A face emerges from obscurity, and 
I of all men—I, who escaped this weakness even 
in boyhood—I capitulate at once, according to 
this girl every virtue and attainment—alas ! find- 
ing her sadly lacking when too late. But it is not 
too late! She is a comet in my horizon, and like 
a comet she shall recede as rapidly as she ad- 
vanced.” 
and honest views. 
knew of this folly ! 

Thus, gathering strength from his resentment, 
he rose and closed the window, fully resolved to 
banish her. He would stand his ground and wait, 
as he had been pressed to do, for the delayed fish- 
ing party—letting her take her course. Then the 
strange suspicion returned with tickling importun- 
ity—returned and wove itself with every thought 
—of Mary, of poor Mrs. Devan, of her erring 
daughter, and finally of Mary again, until he rose 
and paced the floor to get away from it. 

It may be conjectured that the conference with 
regard to Mrs. Devan’s affairs was not long de- 
ferred. The young ladies were very busy with 
the final preparations for the féte, giving Horace 
ample opportunity to speak to Mrs. Walden and 
Frank, without stimulating curiosity. 

“TI do not augur much from Rose’s return,” said 
the lady, with a sighing sense of human weakness ; 
“she always was vain and restless, and her strong 
but undisciplined affections rather restrain than 
encourage hope.” 

“She showed herself capable of great effort 
when she resolved to return home,” Horace as- 
serted, with the conviction of one who knew the 
difference between yielding and resistance, “this 
sacrifice of self will stir dormant fibres in her, and 
build up self-respect.” 

“That would hardly keep the balance even,” 
broke in Frank, drawing conclusions from his hos- 
pital experience ; “the courage which submits to 
momentary torture for the sake of relief, falters 


How Frank would laugh if he 


He hoped Frank had repeated his sane ~ 





under the pain of petty recurring stings. There 
is a narrow spirit among those living on the flats, 
and even a monotonous isolation would be unen- 
durable to a girl like Rose. It would kill her,” 
and he rose to readjust himself, and evince his 
own perfect unrestraint. 

“Hardly that,” his mother answered, mourn- 
fully ; «« but she will probably long for the tempt- 
ing fruits of vice, when their bitter flavor is forgot- 
ten. There are tendencies in the blood which are 
transmitted through generations.” 

However, it was resolved to do all in their power 
to save her. Frank was to accompany his mother 
in his professional capacity, and try to entirely re- 
store her health; the want of which was in his 
opinion the root of most moral weakness. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“QO, I’m so tired of feather-stiching and cross- 
stitching, and all the rest of it,’ sighed Helen, as 
she finished putting the lace on the last of a half 
dozen pin-cushions; “don’t paint any more—we’ll 
never sell all those.” 

The girls had brought a low table and their 
work down into the shade of the cedars. Mary, 
with a few touches, was transferring the slightly 
conventionalized flowers from some Christmas 
cards to new relations on bits of satin. 

“T must finish the grasses on this sachet,” said 
she, “I shall put a special mark on this one.” 

“What a flirt you have become!” cried her 
companion, looking at her with mixed admiration. 
“A week ago you were leading the dignified 
Horace into all sorts of absurdities, and now Mr. 
Fontlarne would be at your feet, if he wasn’t 
afraid of making knees in his respected pantaloons. 
I don’t know how you can doit, Mary! It is like 
pulling down a castle to build a stone hut, as the 
Orientals did in our histories !” 

“The castles cost one so much,” rejoined Mary, 
turning her head to get the eff.ct of her strokes. 

“I’m sure you can’taccuse your new admirer of 
being patchy!” said Helen, after a pause. “He 
indulges only in ready-made and_perfectly-fitting 
opinions. It is nice to know what to expect!” 

“«But who ever does know?” sighed Mary. 
“ He was interrupted in a most tender speech to 
me yesterday, by the descent of a caterpillar on the 
lapel of his coat.” 

“Do tell me what he said,” pleaded Helen, 
brightening. 

«“ After my sympathy, he dropped both the cater- 
pillar and the subject. Thesupreme moment had 
passed, and we rode on gracefully.” 

“His graces overwhelm me! I have often 
wished that the button-holes of his collar would 
give way in one of those elegant bows!” and Helen 
leaned back to make a little scene of it, her soft 
brown eyes beaming with mischief. 
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“I believe you could burn yourself, thinking of 
fire,” Mary asserted, glancing up at her. 

“The gentleman in question gives to each 
young lady her allotment of his highly-seasoned 
attention—and your turn comes next. We're like 
the sands of the sea, and displace one another 
quite as readily.” 

“ You’re the wicked grain that gets into eyes— 
and spoils their vision for the rest of us,” declared 
her companion—inwardly resolving to be herself 
as troublesome a grain as possible. For these 
young ladies—though quite as attractive and al- 
most as guiltless as the angels they were deter- 
mined eventually to become, were as yet not 
saints; and forbidden fruits, not to be found in 
Paradise, were beguiling. 

Frank found his new patient as shy and timid 
as a wild deer. It was with the greatest diffiulty 
that she was induced to see him, but her mother’s 
solicitude at last prevailed. She was in a rather 
weak and nervous state, due to her recent journey 
and consequent anxieties—but bracing air and a 
tonic would soon restore her. His mother had 
undertaken the more difficult task of reconciling 
her to her simple surroundings. 

Days went by. The féte had passed into local 
history — the féte where the mild moonlight 
paled before the ruddy glow from Chinese lanterns, 
and where overstrained damsels like Miss Edith 
Vaughn laid aside their wistful immobility, to don 


a dainty cap and lend their powers of persuasion 
to the missionary cause, where sweet string music 
proved a rythmic accompaniment to merry ming- 
ling voices, where ethereal groups in snowy cos- 
tumes sipped ices, flitted through light and 
shadow, or vanished in winding avenues, like the 


fairies of our dreams. Horace, who was in the 
current of social popularity, had frequently found 
himself under tribute for small services to those 
gentle ones whose busy helplessness always in- 
creases in direct proportion to the beaus available. 

Mr. Fontlarne had not been in the least availa- 
ble—the fragrance and beauty of the tasteful bou- 
quets, or some other attraction, had caused him to 
linger about the flower-booth. But to Mary, his 
trivial speech and series of accents had become 
insufferable, and finally she had allowed all ex- 
pression to die out of her face whenever he ad- 
dressed her. Do not judge her too harshly; 
while others had been calling upon Horace with 
friendly frankness, she—who had no demands to 
make—could only summon up pride to conceal 
her soreness. She had no energy to spare for 
other efforts. This was her first flirtation, and 
she had begun to realize that she was paying an 
enormous price for her little oscillations. 

There was a grand prospect from the top of a 
smooth cliff, which commanded the bend of the 
river, A pleasant company toiled up hills and 
rocky slopes to enjoy this view—those whose 
curiosity outweighed their faint-heartedness lean. 





ing forward to catch a glimpse of the yawning 


depths below. The ladies, who were Supposed to 


be devotedly ready to cast themselves down into 
any chasm which presented, were carefully te. 
strained from this premature proceeding by their 
more deliberate but equally devoted companions 

To avoid the heat from the over-generous sun, g 
cloudy day had been chosen for this excursion 
But the clouds, too, proved generous, the rip 
pouring down in torrents. However, the yi 
belles were not unprepared for mischances; and jt 
only required a few chastening drops to transform 
a bevy of tastefully-attired young ladies into g 
sombre sisterhood each carrying a little empty 
black bag. 

A day was spent in the woods, the party break. 
ing up into trios and quartettes of friends, (f 
these, some passed the time exchanging sli 
informal courtesies, or engaged in playful discus 
sions, while others indulged in softer, if not sin. 
cerer reciprocations. 

Edith Vaughn, with languid carriage and self 
conscious grace, lingered a slight distance to re 
ceive tribute. We are ever our own appraisers, 
and so the tribute was paid. A ref 
gleam which shot from her broad, blue eyesgs 
flame darts out from a covered fire—when Horace 
turned in her direction, would have been a reye. 
lation to most young gentlemen; but he would 
make no interpretations. Mr. Fontlarne still cop. 
tinued his assiduities to Mary. She had conveyed, 
with all the delicacy consistent with clearness, her 
failure to appreciate him. But defeat was a noy- 
elty to him, that aroused all his dormant energies 
— it stimulated desire at the small expense of his 
diluted affections. He was in dead earnest now, 
for the first time in his life, and regarded every 
moment as wasted that did not seem to further his 
scheme. 

Occasionally there was leisure for quiet home 
enjoyment, and then Horace was actually happy. 
He would read to the rest as they sat under the 
trees, his sweet, flexible voice adapting itself 
readily to his subject. Mary was usually weaving 
some gossamer fragment, out of soft wools, over 
which she bent her head strangely at times, to 
conceal the stealing sense of nearness and trust 
that pervaded her, while Frank’s vivid fancy 
would stray to an absent dear one, picturing her 
as one of this family group. In the absence of 
more absorbing dissipations, the sprightly Helen 
played with a kitten, or scattered disappointing 
clover to the winds, and her mother’s restless 
needles still plied in and out, in behalf of home 
missions. 

During this time, though Horace submitted to 
the general charm of natural sympathy, he still 
kept his hasty passion close-cut, and the root grew 
stronger for this careful pruning, Struggle as he 
might, he yet found himself a thrilled listener 
when Mary spoke. He tried to picture himself 
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three years hence, seated in satisfied comfort, and 
joking back with amused contempt at his present 
unrest. ove was an incidental disease, like the 
measles, and its fever brought fantasies; but being 
a disease, it could be cured. It was only when 
he thought of Mary in any familiar relation to 
Mr, Fontlarne, that his strong impulse to resent- 
ment stormed his judgment. He recoiled from 
any such contingency as from the touch of red-hot 
metal, and at these times a rising desire to shield 
her, a longing for the sweet aroma of closer friend- 
ship, welled up within him, submerging all other 
considerations. 

On the day succeeding the picnic, Frank and 
Mr. Fontlarne, who had just planned a fishing ex- 
cursion for the morrow, were cantering down the 
river road in high spirits. They had never been 
jntimate, and Frank was at this time biased by 
unwholesome reports regarding his companion, 
which emanated from West Point. But Fontlarne 
had a certain magnetism for hisownsex. He had 
no scruples with which to reproach transgressing 
companions, and would even punctuate his ap- 
plause of physical merit with a decent imprecation. 
In athletic sports he was no mean competitor, the 
sensuous force in him expending itself in a love for 
field sports. These gallantries, indeed, were a kind 
ofchase, the pursuit proving more or less exciting 
according to the difficulties in the way. 

Under the charm of the beautiful morning, there- 
fore, they rode on in lively fellowship, ready to 
enjoy whatever came intheir way. The sunshine 
was tempered by gauzy clouds, and a light breeze 
was coming from the river. The early September 
dews had left a new freshness upon every green 
spot, while along the roadside was a garniture of 
morning-glories, their wandering tendrils groping 
about over the grass and up the trees, interlacing 
for miles in beautiful confusion their dainty blue, 
pink, white and purple flowers. As the river bent 
in this direction, there was a short cut through a 
grove to the flats, and thence to the village. 
Frank, on their return, proposed that they take 
this bridle-path, and he rode on slightly in ad- 
vance. As he emerged from the grove, he dis- 
cerned Rose walking slowly toward them. To 
save time, and prevent her re-entering the house, 
he spurred up his horse, and was just putting the 
first question to her, when a look of petrified as- 
tonishment came into her eyes, and her lips—her 
face—lost every tinge of color ; and before he could 
descend to support her, she had sunk into insensi- 
hility upon the path. Idly-staring neighbors came 
reluctantly to her assistance, and Frank turned 
toward Fontlarne. He was amazed—that gentle- 
man had urged his horse into a gallop, and was 
half-way up the slope. . 

Rose lay long in a kind of stupor, and Frank’s 
horse had champed impatiently at the improvised 
hitching-post some time before his master made 
his appearance. He came out of the cottage 





slowly, and mounting in an abstracted way, rode 
quietly homeward. Some half-articulated words 
uttered by Rose as she returned to miserable con- 
sciousness, had stolen his gayety. He could not 
resist the conviction that he had a very unpleasant 
duty to perform. 

“Fontlarne would sell his soul for an intrigue, 
with all his conventional nonsense,” he murmured 
between his teeth, as he turned into their own 
avenue. 

There was no fishing next day, nor did Mr. 
Fontlarne again make his distinguished appear- 
ance. A telegram from Washington, ordering 
him to report immediately, had obliged him to 
cancel all engagements, and leave without fare- 
wells—so said the family. 

In small communities, individuals stand out 
with all their imperfections clearly defined—like 
over-mellow fruit in the low western sunlight— 
and the secretive Fontlarne dreaded the tribunal 
of public opinion more than he dreaded death. 
Rose, his humble, injured love, whom he had 
thought lost beyond redemption in vicious city 
crowds, appeared before him as a mortal foe,a 
Nemesis. All his animal courage was lost in 
superstitious terror, and he fled — turning from 
his new desire, as though an awful voice had said, 
“So far shalt thou go, and no farther,” as though 
this renunciation were a sacrifice to stay avenging 
wrath, 

In these last days there had been a marvelous 
change in Horace. For three long weeks he had 
grimly exposed himself to sweet temptation, first 
with a pervading sense of joy, and then with a 
settled purpose of self-mastery, which was also 
pain. In pursuance of this purpose he had 
thrown the whole energy of his nzture into sports 
that had before often solaced him, or had secluded 
himself for hours with book or pen : for his strange 
gladness in finding a close friend, was shaken into 
bitterness on discovering her to be a capricious 
coquette—more easily admired than understood. 
Sometimes, of late, she had almost shocked him 
by a reckless vivacity, almost levity, only to re- 
appear with gentle sensitive graces and contrasting 
sweetness—which nourished his passion, as rain 
and sunshine perfect the grain yet hidden in its 
sheath. At last, he told himself that whatever 
might be her mood, it but endeared her to him. 
But for Mr. Fontlarue, he would convert forlorn 
hope into sad certainty, to rid himself of suspense. 
He would ask Mary to be his own. Did he not 
now feel every pang of a lover, without enj-ying 
a single privilege? With all his strength, there 
was no going back to the satisfied, even life of 
the office! O! the poor ideal! the poor ideal! 
He recalled those first days! How animated, 
how gentle she had been! And her singing! 
she could not be induced to play or sing now! 
He remembered her as she stood before him 
listening to his earnest words! smiling at him in 
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naive raillery! walking by his side in sweet 
mutual consciousness, with a look that was hom- 
age to him, in those wonderful eyes! What a 
lucky fellow he was then! and with all this he 
had been able to calculate, had been able to 
think of a more convenient season! 

Yes! he was indeed changed. Love was 
growing very humble, almost humble enough to 
sue. 

And Mary? poor Mary! she was, at times, 
very weak against “submitting to certain fascina- 
tions; her hidden preference would break through 
all efforts to disguise: She could not be merry! 
her cheerfulness was worn threadbare. Still, 
she meant to prevail, and it is to be presumed she 
had her consolations. 


CHAPTER VI. 


One afternoon he entered the parlor to seek his 
mislaid book. When too late to withdraw, he saw 
Mary standing beside a small table, on which the 
open book lay, and in her hands was that treas- 
ured letter. Twice before he had surprised her 
re-reading it. Her face was irradiated by the old 
sweet expression. How old it seemed to him! 
Had she a distant lover? thought he. A sudden 
rush of impulses, born of her unexpected pres- 
ence, mastered him, and he found himself at her 
side. She gave one startled glance at the tell- 
tale page before her; then quietly folding away 
the letter, she bravely raised her questioning eyes 
to his. With that strange intuition, lent to us at 
times, she felt the coming crisis. Her eyes 
dropped instantly, A bounding, triumphant joy 
surged through every hidden recess of her being. 
There was that in his quiet, mournful look, which 
thrilled her every fibre. It had come at last— 
the sweet certainty that she was loved. Heaven 
itself could hardly give her more! 

“Miss Taylor,” said Horace, in low, intense 
tones, mingled with strange timidity, “will you 
listen to a few words about yourself—your influ- 
ence upon those about you ?” 

She stood silently before him, cruelly silent, 
not in the least helping him. O, it would be 
sweet to yield herself to this one man! Her 
whole heart surged toward him. To be the vine 
to twine this strong young oak after these strug- 
gling days! These intense yearnings flashed over 
her; there is a sharp inward conflict, and Horace 
has Jost. He feels the struggle, yet he knows 
that she rebels against him. 

« What can you have to say about me, of whom 
you know so little?” asks Mary, trying to com- 
mand her voice. 

“Tell me more, although I cannot know you 
better; tell me all about yourself. Please give me 
the right to speak. Make me a friend, that I may 
have that right,” he pleads in tones quivering with 
emotion, 





“You have secured my friendship and. shal) 
have my confidence;” and Mary's utterance is 
clear and incisive as she looks up at him jn an 
ecstacy of daring. Twisting round and round, — 
plain ring on her slender finger, she continues, — 
“There’s absolutely nothing to tell. I am ap 
orphan, and have been prepared to make my 
own way in life as best I.may. As my future — 
was to be practical, I have been taught 
forego many delights—little self-indulgences that 
may be enjoyed by girls more highly favored, 
but which would have paved my way with dis. 
contents.” 

“ She has schooled herself against me,” Horace 
thinks, and he feels smitten with hopelessness, 
But his need is rising—he cannot submit. He 
bends over her—bends down and imprisons those 
little restless hands in his. “I love you; I loge 
you,” he whispers, “however things are; my 
best thoughts, my hopes, my future, must centre 
in you. Can you not trust yourself to me?” 

She does not speak for a moment; a 
tremor runs through her frame. She has with. 
drawn her captured hands. In this short interya} 
Horace feels a strange self-pity; it seems so'like 
compassion for another. 

«Can you not trust your life to me?” He 
draws his arm gently about her; she trembles 
—quivering at his touch—then haughtily steps 
back, her cheeks tinged and her eyes flashing, 

“Mr. St. Clair, your ambitions have been of the 
highest—you have been rewarded by the praises 
of men. You have practiced sweet charity, and 
have won the hearts of the poor—so Frank tells 
me. To all this, let me add my affectionate 
friendship. Knowing your scruples, I cannot 
bring myself to be a burden to you. Were] ” 
blessed with that subtile good quality—a bank 
account—it might prove to be the missing link; 
but you shall never be called upon to mitigate 
either your charities or comforts in my behalf. If 
fortune is denied me, I must forego the happiness 
that follows in its train.” : 

He had deliberately walked into the net spread 
for him! She turns with haughty carriage to 
ward the door. 

“Mary, Mary!” Horace murmurs in broken 
accents, “ you cannot—you dare mot force me to - 
pay such a penalty for a few rash words, uttered 
before I knew you, I only ask for hope. Sus 
pend your judgment—answer me to-morrow—ina 
week, a year; but do not send me from you 
under the ban of a false impression,” 

He begs as a man dying of thirst might beg for 
water. He bars her exit, and looks lovingly upon 
her. 

“When I have made my fortune you may 
speak to me,” she answers, mockingly, as she 
sweeps past him—sweeps with glorious dignity up 
to her own chamber, where, locking both het 
door and Helen’s, she throws herself face down 
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wand upon the bed, and tries to realize what she 
has done. Longing and fretting like an obstinate 
child for what seemed beyond her reach, she 
thrusts it angrily aside when offered, only to long 
and fret again, with the wrath of heaven against 
her. Almost the same shadows sweep the carpet, 
the same light embers lie dying in the grate, as 
when she left the room, yearning for this boon. 
When glancing over that open page, thinking that 
his eyes had scanned it, she remembers hearing a 
tardy oriole caroling in the elm: “the song is not 

ended,” and it returns upon her inattentive 
sense like a mocking echo. 

Horace stood transfixed where she had left him. 
He had a wild hope that she might return. She 
must return, for he felt that she was not indifferent 
to him: or was that, too, acting? With this 

ht, a hot current rushed over him, and he 
felt that he could almost hate her. But he would 
do her no injustice. At best he had been spurned 
and insulted. At best she had rewarded his love 
and tenderness with contempt. He had been a 


fool; and now, possibly, he would lay aside his 
cap and bells. For him there should be nosecond 


repulse ! 
Bracing his self-control, he slowly ascended to 


his room. He had no power to readjust his 
thoughts. One intention presided in the chaos of 
jus mind: he must, of course, leave immediately 
—must start that very afternoon. There was only 
a day or two in any case, and he would manage it. 
Asudden vivid memory flies back over the pleas- 
ant days spent here, as he mechanically collects 
and puts together his belongings. Lately he had 
noted Mary’s sensibility when he read pathetic 
passages; and he had played upon these emotions 
in making his selections. How her expressive 
face returns to him !—now charged with pity, now 
inrapt appreciation of the sublime. He groans 
in bitterness. It will be hard never to see that 
face again. But there is no alternative. His 
courage must support him. At this moment he 
heard Frank’s brisk step on the stairs, and noting 
in a swift survey the confusion about him, he hur- 
tied to the door. 

“Here is your afternoon mail, St. Clair,” said 
his friend, excitedly, as they turned down the hall. 
“I’m just bristling with news! I have a tele- 
gram here from Charlie Ashton. They started 
for the lake at noon to-day, and will be by here 
about six this evening,” and Frank strove to re- 
press his eagerness on hospitable grounds. 

“Why not join them?” inquired Horace, with 
as much indifference as he could throw into his 
voice. He pulled out his watch, thinking that the 
bitter cup was to pass from him! “We have at 
least three hours before us. Our things can be 
sent to the station; we can make a few P. P. C. 
calls upon your friends, and still be in ample time. 
Armies have moved on shorter notice.” 

“Well, old.boy! you're a study!” exclaimed his 





companion, standing off to survey him. “I have 
scarcely recovered from surprise at the facility 
with which so busy a man as yourself could trans- 
form himself into a leisurely and contented country 
gentleman. When, lo! at the first distant blast 
of the bugle, you snap your easy fetters, call for 
your armor, and are impatient for the strife! 
Poor Helen!” continued he, laughing, “she was 
sure that you were captured, and would end your 
days holding the zephyr skein and reading son- 
nets! I confess you seemed to like those little tasks 
extremely well,” he added, with a searching glance. 

They walked off together seeking the ladies, 
and found Helen strolling up from the shrubbery. 
She held up a half-faded rose as she approached. 
“ Here is the latest idea,” said she, gayly ; “ noth- 
ing must be too new or fresh! I shall ask Mary 
to paint this, with a bunch of upstart buds for a 
back-ground. Won’t that be suggestive of the 
pathos of decay? But I think in my heart I’ll re- 
main constant to my old loves!” she added, with 
a pretty nod toward a blooming bush beside them. 
“I shall wear the fresh ones! A faded flower 
like this would not be becoming, even toa beauty.” 

“No!” retorted the audacious Frank; “but 
every beauty must become a faded flower!” 

“It is very hard to realize that sad truth in the 
present instance,” asserted Horace, slightly bowing. 
“If faded things are in vogue, how very old-fash- 
ioned you must be, Miss Helen.” 

The flowers were fresh—the sun shone down in 
autumnal brightess; but the brightest and fresh- 
est thing in nature did not compare with the 
blooming girl before them. 

“Why is Horace like that spirea?” asked 
Frank abruptly, as they approached the bush. 

“Well,” began Helen, fixing her brown eyes 
on vacancy ; “QO! keep it for the next lunch, Frank, 
that’s a dear! The riddles come on with the pre- 
served ginger and bon-bons.” 

“ Now or never!” answered Frank, solemnly. 
“Tt is because he becomes quite flowery just be- 
fore leaving. This brings us to the point. We 
want your help, Nelly,” and he pinched her 
dimpled cheek; “we want you to reconcile mother 
to our sudden departure, for we had important 
telegrams, and must go rather soon—in a very 
short time—in fact at once!” 

“What, to-day! And who will reconcile me, 
pray? Youcannot think of it! Where is Mary ?” 
she went on, with a side glance at Horace. “You 
must at least wait till Monday!” and the light 
gradually died out of her face, as she began to 
realize that they could not remain forever. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Frank soon over-ruled his sister, and after 
sundry little coaxings, convinced his mother that 
it would be much much pleasanter for them to go 
up with the party from town. To be at Sandusky 
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in time, they would at least have to leave in the 
morning. So it was arranged that they should 
go. In less than an hour, they had taken leave 
of the old home—which to one of them would 
always recall fond and sad memories—as a choice 
bit in a pleasant sunny lanscape may be darkened 
by a cloud-shadow. 

Mary was confined to her room with a slight 
headache which prevented leave-taking, so it was 
agreed that the ladies should drive down a little 
before train time, bring the “traps” as Frank 
called them, to the station, and should ¢here bid 
them a final good-bye. The interval was to be 
spent in making formal adieus to late companions. 
As they met and parted with regretful friends— 
interchanging pleasant words and wishes—Horace 
was still able to conceal his soreness. 

He felt as though he had been pelted with dirt, 
and all might see the spots. The affectionate 
attentions were therefore somewhat scothing. 
Miss Edith was almost betrayed into being natural 
when she received their farewell cards. A seam- 
stress who had just completed certain pinchings 
and pinnings about her sylph-like form, and who, 
with her mouth full of pins, had at this moment 
receded to make a critical inspection, might have 
noted certain fluctuations, if not the trembling lip. 
It was to Edith as though a carefully-moulded 
bit of pottery had fallen from her hands just as 
she had succeeded in shaping the first frail blos- 
soms on it. 

But when she entered from a rear door, the 
rich and carefully-lighted parlor, her soft creamy 
robe clinging in easy folds about her, the graceful 
languid mask was re-adjusted. She sank into a 
chair, draped for the purpose, her delicate outlines 
contrasting with the coloring behind her, and 
allowed herself to be entertained. 

When the gentlemen rose to depart, she list- 
lessly extended to each her pink-tipped fingers, 
and stood in a merciful attitude until they with- 
drew. In the absence of 2 diminitive Buttons, 
who could be seen rolling marbles over the pol- 
ished floor in the background, they opened the 
door that shut out nature—Frank drawing a long 
breath of relief as they again set forward. The 
door had scarcely closed before Miss Edith had 
confiscated all the alluring marbles, and relegated 
their owner to a Louis XIV. hall chair. Then re- 
entering the parlor, she swiftly snatched the chair 
robe, and concealing her light dress in its reversed 
folds, she stood in the darkness opposite the win- 
dow, and eagerly watched the receding of her 
visitors, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
On the way to the station Horace said, “ Frank, 
I do not suppose Miss Taylor will be down to 
meet us. I beg that you will not express much 
surprise at her absence.” 





* er 

Frank gave a low whistle of astonishment, 
“ This is the way the land lies,” cried he, Then 
after a few silent moments, “ Take courage, od 
boy. A rebuff in that quarter is only an attack 
on your pride. I happen to know something 
of—”’ j 

«“ Know that she has flatly refused me, That 
is the bare fact. There is no use tinting or tough 
ing it up. She would give me no hope wha 
ever,” Horace broke in, with a keen edge of 
bitterness in his tone, His friend was stil] jg, 
credulous, but his confidence gave way before 
St. Clair’s quiet despondency. He offered some 
delicate sympathetic words, which, if they by 
added to the blueness of bruised love, at leag 
returned to radiate his own poorer but happier 
lot. So it is. The mischances of our dearest 
friend leave us a balance on the side of satishe. 
tion. 

The approaching train soon interrupted their 
musings, both bitter and hopeful. As it moved 
on with accelerated speed they were grafted inig 
a party whose vivacity was in its first fervor, ity 
members having just been released from the care 
and restraints of business. There was a live 
commerce of inquiry and information blended 
with the running salutations, but their initiation 
was soon complete, and they settled down to com 
tribute their share to the fund of merrimen 
Horace was determined not to be dismal in this 
merry company. He would return to his of 
habit, and try to find ease by giving pleasure 
He was again complimented on his late profes 
sional success, his closer friends adding a sly jest 
about the heiress. But that fancy had fled, and 
he inwardly winced under this light bante, 
However, he thought brooding thoughts, and 
kept his grievance a close prisoner, and eve 
Frank had never seen him more witty and gay, 

The party consisted of seven gentlemen, excl 
sive of our friends. They had the director's cay, 
and whiled away the time with games, as well 
as politics, fun and anecdotes of a somewhat fishy 
flavor. Dinner was served in the car at haltpat 
six, and a few hours later they were in Sandusky 
A beautiful steam yacht, whose canvas lay clone, | 
like the folded wings of a swimming waterfowl, 
was awaiting them at the pier. It was gay wilt 
pendants and streamers, and as the breeze m 
furled these the “ Dauntless” seemed impatient 
to be off. All were shortly settled on board, the 
guests of two gentlemen of the party, who had 
just purchased and refitted the yacht, and wer 
like boys with a new toy. 

The next morning the little craft glided ot 
into the blue waters of the lake, and. its crew bf 
politeness) were ready to fish, to sketch, to ding, 
to pass an hour at cards, or to make futile sugges 
tions to their unlettered superiors while enjoying 
the fine breeze—a few to find their ardor dam 
pened and their dinner spoiled by the sho 
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choppy waves of Lake Erie. These covertly re- 


tired, in uncommunicative wretchedness, to their 
friendly berths, carrying with them the efficacious 
Jemon. Fora sea-sick mortal is about as sure of 
human sympathy as that plucked crow who was 
ked to death by its fellows could have been 
of eawing condolence. The yacht was to lay up 
at Put-in Bay for an evening or so at the hotels, 
seasoned with bowling and billiards. As they 
turned toward the bay, the sky was flushed with 
the glorious tints of autumn sunset, and respond- 
ing hues shimmered on the lake. Every pane in 
the hotel windows caught the glow, and sent it 
forth in brilliant illuminations. They watched 
the sun dip to the water, while its retinue of 
lengthened toward the zenith; it was shorn 
of its halo, its full curves pared off, its glory 
gradually diminished, till, with a flash, it sud- 
denly sank into the luminous lake, leaving a gray 
monochrome on the face of nature. They still 
found a few acquaintances at the hotels, although 
such places were fast becoming comfortless, In 
fact, these were quite given over to the disciples 
of the angling Isaac. The lively crew were very 
kindly entertained at the Toledo club house. 

Horace contributed his ful! share to the general 
entertainment ; but for Fim, the tedious day but 
dragged on toa miserable night. Occasionally, 
he would be overcome by uncommunicative de- 
pression. At such times he fought out his battle 
alone. His great recurring problem was to 
reconcile Mary, the sincere, impressible, high- 
minded Mary—for so she wou/d appear to him— 
to reconcile this gentle Mary with the jeering, 
taunting girl, who had cast back at him his best 

This was a weary (reading over old steps, 
he would tell himself, as he lay tossing in his 
berth—tossing until she would return to him in 
dreams, making the waking wretched. O! to 
have known, and then to know no more! He 
had been so self-contained, and there was so much 
going on, that Frank desisted from opening anew 
the painful subject. However, while in port an 
expected letter from Helen was received. Horace 
was informed of its contents, which to him re- 
solved itself into.the fact that Mary had returned 
home. 

“It would be a great relief to both of us if you 
would let me tell you all about her,” said Frank 
at this time. 

“Pray don’t,” answered Horace, quickly; “ at 
least not here. I’m well enough,” he added, 
moodily—“ some time I’ll take it as a kindness.” 

“Very well; but I wouldn’t be too despond- 
ent.” 
~ He had satisfied his conscience, and yet kept 
his foolish promise to Mary. Horace had once or 
twice approached the subject while Frank was 
still at home, and his abrupt evasions were the 
source of subsequent uneasiness. As he coaxed 
the faint sparks of a fresh cigar, he congratulated 





himself that he was not called upon to sacrifice 
even a trivial trust, on the altar of friendship. 

It was decided to reciprocate attentions to the 
hospitable people on Middlebass, by giving a 
little dance in honor of those languid butterflies, 
whose superb fall costumes made bleak winds 
bearable. The ladies were afterwards invited on 
board for a little cruise, to be supplemented by an 
elaborate dinner. They were shown compact and 
tidy bachelor quarters, where there was but half a 
place for everything, the surplus being then on 
duty. And the dinner! It was like a costume 
from Worth! A woman might catch an inspira- 
tion—or an indigestion—from it, but such original 
conception was beyond her power. Later, a little 
feathering of oars brought them to the low sandy 
side of Strontian Island, and they visited the 
light-house on the verdure-crowned rocks to the 
south-west. Reckless adventurers climbed down 
the ragged face of the over-hanging rock, armed 
with chisel and hammer. They were led to great 
risk by the sympathetic outcries of their gentle 
guests, with whom were shared the delicate-tinted 
chippings, that bore the true prismatic tints. The 
time was shortened by skimming stones across the 
water; many of these made three or four rebounds, 
A Miss Ford who stood at St. Clair’s side was 
pathetically unsuccessful, the flat pebble sinking 
every time she threw. 

“Try this one,” said Charlie Ashton, handing 
her a hoarded selection of his own. 

It followed with the same result, only that the 
beautiful concentric circles on the water were 
broken by this new impulse. 

«“ That is the way in this world!” said Horace, 
with a cynical laugh, that was almost a sneer; 
“the great effects of one calculated throw are 
counter-balanced by another! ” 

“ He'll do!” thought Frank. “I fear Miss Mary 
over-cast her mark.” 

The sophisticated Miss Ford looked up at her 
companion in blank astonishment : 

“« My faculty does not lie in the direction of stone- 
throwing,” said she, haughtily. 

But Horace heaped apologies on his inadver- 
tence, and remained by Miss Ford’s side for the 
rest of the day—knowing his status in society, 
this was sufficient atonement. 

As they sailed along the Canada coast, the 
yacht, heading east, was carrying some canvas, 
and Frank and Charlie Ashton rose from an early 
breakfast to enjoy the breeze. They stood aft for 
a few moments, watching the reiterated movements 
of a few gulls, that now rose on unfailing wing, 
projecting their darkened images on the high, 
light clouds—now swooping in one grand, graceful 
curve to the water. After a dainty dipping of 
feet and bill, or a ride in snowy whiteness on the 
impulse of the wave, they rose, chased and swooped 
again, the light breaking on their white feathers 
before they entered the shadow of the boat. 
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At last Horace called them to the bow. What 
an exalting sight! A delicious, pearly luminosity 
infused itself around, converging and brightening 
directly to the point of sight where the morning 
sun struggled through resisting cloud-veils. These 
half revealed the delicate-blue sky—both sky and 
sunlit clouds lending soft opal tints to the gentle 
undulations of the lake. This was a sight to con- 
jure back all selfish consciousness, and Horace 
stood entranced! A growing fervor filled his soul 
—a spiritual fervor—tending toward self-oblation! 
He should languish for unattainable earthly good 
no longer. Duty and his fellow men were still 
before him! His late passionate groanings of 
spirit softened into the lowly cry: “Thy will, O 
Lord! be done.” His thoughts werelike a psalm 
of David. 

There was a run up to Detroit, where the yacht 
was temporarily deserted ; and a drive, combining 
business and pleasure, was indulged in by some of 
the party—the remainder straying over to Wind- 
sor to see the outside world. 

Then all were on board again, southward bound. 
The saloon becomes more and more redolent of 
the odor of good cigars; the store-room begins to 
degenerate into a lumber-closet; a little business 
creeps into the conversation—the holidays are on 
the wane. Soon Sandusky recedes into the back- 
ground ; the yacht folds up its pennons. The hur- 
rying train is none too swift for new anticipations ; 
there is some bustle and confusion, some hearty 
hand-shakings and adieus, and their party dis- 
solves into a few atoms of the surging mass of 
humanity. These atoms have not quite lost their 
polarity as yet; but after a few weeks they will 
often meet in business circles with no further re- 
cognition than a pre-occupied nod or a few hasty 
words, and in the rush will find their parting easy, 
at least until another approach of next season. 


CHAPTER VIILI. 


The morning after his return, Horace was 
kindly welcomed by his senior partner, who how- 
ever laughingly assured him that he was glad to 
see how well the law (taken in quantities very 
difficult of digestion,) had agreed with him, 

* You look years older,” said he, “all the fun 
seems shaken out of you! However, there is 
plenty of the old tonic at hand.” And touching 
his finger and thumb to his lips, he turned over 
the marginal headings of a package of folded 
documents, ‘I have no doubt a little midnight 
oil, well applied, will bring on a reaction,” he 
went on, handing Horace the package, and dip 
ping his own pen into the ink. Business had in 
fact accumulated, and Horace plunged into it 
w th a will. 

For the next week he found himself absorbed 
in new work, allowing himself scant leisure, into 





which might creep uneasy yearnings, But hip. 
over-wrought indifference sometimes gaye 
before intensely passionate if transient revivals of 
the old bitterness. Friends heard of his 
invitations showered upon him, and his bachelo 
intimates would drop in upon him of an eyenj 
But with the exception of a call on Mrs, J 

he had declined to go out. Some visits, in toga}. 
ties hardly more picturesque than fashionable, he 
did make, picking up the threads of his former 
interests, striving to forget his own pain in ¢ay 
for others’ miseries. One day two dainty Notes 
revealed themselves among his letters, These 
were indifferently thrust aside to await the perngj 
and careful noting of more important Correspon. 
dence. The first he opened was a dainty, light. 
stroked billet from Miss Edith Vaughn. She way 
making a short visit in town, and would be pleaseg 
to see him before Friday, which would be the 
limit of her stay. Humph! thought Homes 
But this note remained in his hands some time, 
while his eyes were fixed on the floor. Fj 
he refolded it, with a sudden determination to make 
this visit. At this moment he caught sight of the 
other small missive. It was from Miss Greer: she 
was to arrive this evening at Mr. Jordon’s and 
would be in the office on the following i 
at eleven o’clock. But it would be very pleasant 
—the note went on—if he could make it oop 
venient to call for a few moments this even 
ing. Mr. Jordon had_ been absent from ‘the 
city for three days, so that Horace would ng 
meet. him before the time mentioned. Call oy 
her almost at the very moment of her arrival! 
He should do no such thing! The friendly tenor 
of the note annoyed him. Miss Greer’s name 
had become quite offensive to him, and he secretly 
rejoiced in her prolonge’ absence. The Jordon 
were quite charmed with her, and evidently ex 
pected him to show her some attention during her 
visit. For himself, he would have none of her! 
O! the poor ideal! As it had formerly been 
decked out in borrowed virtues, it was now com 
pelled to go clad in the ragged remnant-of a 
other’s misdeeds. 

With all his repugnance, Horace found this 
call occupying his thoughts! It would be @ 
attention to Mts. Jordon, who was ever his friend, 
Besides, he hated trivial excuses! An apology 
Miss Greer would be worse than the visit! Ia 
pursuance of these reflexions, after tea he found 
himself reluctantly making his way to the ret 
dence of his friend, with the intention of wit 
drawing early, and spending the remainder of the 
evening with Frank. 

The ladies having lingered over their tea, he 
was ushered into the deserted drawing-room 
He had just picked up a table collection of & 
gravings, and was listlessly turning them over, 
when a slight rustle was heard behind him, Be 
fore he could rise a light hand was laid upon his 
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Soulder—a trembling little hand, whose quivering 
touch sent thrilling messages to every recess of his 
being. He started! Could he believe his eyes? 
There stood Mary again at his side, her cheeks 


flushed, and her eyes pleading. 
«Miss Taylor!” faltered he, in blank astonish- 


ment. , 

«No, 1.0! Horace,” she declared, anxiously, 
«only your old debtor, Miss Greer. ‘Taylor’ was 
the name of my step-father, you remember, and I 
pore his name at school. Will you ever—can you 
forgive me? To-morrow !—in a week !—a year ?” 

She gathers courage to take her old ground with 
him; but this attempt at playfulness is very pathetic. 
It is worse than pathetic!—for the old wound 
bleeds afresh. Horace looks down at her in a 
dazed sort of way. Can any power bury the pain- 
ful memories her light words resurrect? He 
checked the impulse to break into a hollow laugh. 

«I did not expect you to go away—all was to 
have been explained. When I heard you were 
going, my pride restrained me. Forgive me!—O, 
can you not forgive me!” 

All the playfulness had vanished, and her face 
was as pale as ashes. Never till this moment had 
she actually realized that she would lose him; but 
now this dread opened like a chasm before her. 
Sudden fear, and his altered appearance, surprised 
her selfcommand, and a great tenderness fills her 
heart—her brown eyes are suffused with tears. 
Suddenly she leans her head upon his folded arm. 
He turns his head toward her, but not a word does 
he utter. 

“Horace! Horace!” she pleads, “save me 
from the suffering you yourself have felt! To me 
it will be a double punishment !—with the thought 
of what I have lost will mingle the consciousness 
of how that loss came to me. I canmot bear that 
burden. O, think of your own wretchedness, if 
you have suffered, and let it pity mine!” 

Horace was stirred in every tissue! His eyes 
meet hers with signs of conflict in them. Sud- 
denly a flush of wounded pride tinges her neck and 
face, and loses itself in the ripples of her lovely 
hair; but, just as she turns, the tardy words come 
—<come with ineffable gentleness—come to shed 
peace on both. ‘ 

_ “Give me time, dear !—time to realize it, after 
these weeks of pain!” 

- Asudden weakness overcomes him, and he casts 
himself back into the chair from which he has 
risen. That moment Mary was on her knees be- 
side him. 

“TI do not deserve you—I do not deserve you,” 
she cried, leaning her head caressingly upon his 
arm; “but I never meant to go so far. I feared 
at last that you would never look at me again! I 
think I have been repaid,” said she presently, 
looking up at him with the old sweet expression 
through her unshed tears. 

“My lovely wife,” murmured Horace, drawing 





the sweet face toward him, and clasping its owner 
to his breast. 

They were left alone, for women manage those 
things to a nicety. Gradually they began to real- 
ize the full measure of their happiness. They 


_ talked of the days before—the lengthened days 


between—and much was explained to be forgotten. 
Horace was not only happy—he was blest. It 
would have been a great joy if Mary had at first 
accepted him. But after all his wretchedness and 
humiliation—after his unstable submission and in- 
cidental torments—when a full knowledge had 
come to him that he would have married her, 
even on the lower estimate of her character, and 
with the consequences of such a union vividly 
present to him—“¢fex to find her trusting and true ; 
then to find her artless and loving; then to be as- 
sured that she was his! Surely, when the wheel 
of fortune begins to turn, it does not stop at a sin- 
gle revolution! And its potent turning had shaken 
his sombre misery into raptures of triumphant joy. 
The remembrance of the misery was lessening 
behind him—the joy was but a promise of added 
happiness. 

Mary did not make her appearance the follow- 
ing morning alone. Horace paid rather an early 
call at Mr. Jordon’s residence, ostensibly to in- 
demnify himSelf for the non-appearance of Mrs. 
Jordon on the evening previous. She met him 
with beaming smiles. Her strongest faculty lay 
in a capacity to appreciate pleasant surprises. 

“Why did you not tell me how well you knew 
him, Mary, instead of asking to see him alone on 
a plea of business?” . 

“Did I ask that?” inquired Mary, naively. 
“It is so long ago. So much has come between 
that I never shall be able to remember wha¢ I 
said last night.” 

“Your words have already forged your fetters,” 
said Horace, smiling at her. 

“T suppose I am the lady who is entirely and 
completely happy,” Mrs. Jordon exclaimed, tak- 
ing a hand of each, and clasping those hands 
together in herown. “Orrather I have only a 
single regret—that I had not ‘a hand’ in it.” 

Mr. Jordon, whose late arrival home had been 
compensated for by a long morning nap, at this 
juncture entered. He saluted Mary, whom he 
had not before seen, and whose blushes were 
coming and going with her breath; then turning, 
he aimed several light shafts at Horace. «It 
seems I mistook the medicine needed,” he said, 
with a caustic laugh. “ Before you two agreed to 
spend the summer together, I should have been 
retained for consultation. Mary, this sly fellow 
has allowed me to talk of you, frowning mean- 
while, as though you were a lay figure, on which 
to hang a case of damages. He is developing 
wonderful legal talent. But I suppose the duties 
of the office will, for the present, devolve upon 
me, and I must be going.” So saying, he with 
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drew, followed by his wife, who generally re- 
served all-important commissions for the hall-door 
conference. Horace and Mary were left to a 
delicious téte-a-téte. 

« Tell me who wrote those all-absorbing letters, 
dear,” demanded he presently, still bent on solv- 
ing the old problem. ' 

“There was only one,” said Mary, taking a 
sudden interest in the transverse folds of her cos- 
tume; then in low, soft tones, “That one was 
your own—re-mailed to me from school.” Pres- 
ently she rallied. ‘You really ought to havea 
few lessons on up-strokes, Horace,” and she was 
looking at him in broad-eyed innocence.- “That 
letter was an enigma. There are two words in 
the address that I have not yet deciphered. I 
fear I may have to read it again.” At this there 
was a little sigh, and a reversion in favor of the 
folds. 

« Don’t go to that trouble; I am perfectly will- 
ing to revise it at your expense. The words 
shall be “My Own Sweet Wife,” said he, his 
tones beginning to quiver as he drew her towards 
him. 

“Yes dear, with the silken robe,” murmured 
Mary, indulging a soft little ripple. “It would 
have been too bad to have spoiled your prospects, 
I never could have done it,” she went on, draw- 
ing from him. And raising both her soft, slender 
hands, she deftly patted the massive low-bound 
braids, smiling at him in beaming, happy con- 
sciousness. “You see I had rather the advan- 
tage,” she resumed, after a blissful interval. «I 
knew you. Helen invited me on purpose to 
satisfy my curiosity. That little vice is always 
leading us into difficulties.” 

There was another little helpless sigh, but 
Mary was filled with exultant gratitude to that 
little fault for its felicitous leading. The grati- 
tude melted into a great tenderness—the tender- 
ness effervesced and crystallized into clear spoken 
words of loving trust and devotion. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Jordon found it impossible later to bring 
Mary’s mind to a business focus. She would 
place her signature on papers, but could not be 
prevailed upon to read one of them, “I'll leave 
all this to Horace,” said she, glancing from the 
papers to the shelves of heavy books, thence to 
the network of pigeon-holes, and across to the 
files of musty papers. 

** Well, 7 shall do no such thing,” asserted Mr. 
Jordon, emphatically. “You are like the young 
lady whose anxious guardian wrote, to tell her of 
a failure—which cast sixteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of knick-knacks on his hands. ‘ What shall 
be done with them?’ he asked in this emergency— 
fearing to refuse an offer of fifty-two cents on the 





° a 
dollar for the consignments. Her answer 2 


the postscript of a rambling, flippant letter, ang 


ran thus: 

«“«Q! in regard to those notions! Please pick 
me out a lace parasol, some Swedish gloves, and 
a set of silver clasps from the pretty things, 

I wish I was home to see them!’ She, in her 
simplicity, supposed that his residence had been 
converted into a sort of bazar, and this Vision 
blotted out all thought of her loss. This is 
way one silly girl took the wreck of half her little 
fortune, and the race is by no means extings 
asserted Mr. Jordon irascibly, still vigorously 
fingering the neglected papers. 

Mary laughed at him! «I'll have golden 
clasps,” she said. With quick discernment she hag 
perceived that the new tie had drawn the ede 
gentleman’s heart toward her, and she followed 
up this advantage. Lingering about Horagy 
desk and chair, and even trying his horrible 
square-nibbed pen, she made whispered admis 
sions that she was now realizing some of her 
vivid dreams. : 

Miss Edith dissembled her amazement whey 
Horace was ushered in that evening accompanied 
by Mary. The ladies, of course, interchanged 
kisses—which were as much conventionalized a 
is a daisy upon wall-paper. Polite interchange of 
courtesies, and pleasant reminiscences, were amply 
sufficient to conceal from the young hostesses the 
sore disappointment of their sentimental gues 
These ladies were profuse in their praises of May 
—whom they could not understand—while they 
barely commented upon Horace, who was 
admired by both, and prospectively added to their 
list of callers, Edith had taken, if possible, 4 
paler tinge of elegant limpness and langum, 
However, her eyes were not so entirely given 
the unutterable as to prevent a surreptitious glance 
toward a shining circlet, on a little hand witha 
her range of vision. The flashes from it seemed 
to cut into heg heart, and cause an inward bleed 
ing. But with these throes died this last spark of 
nature in her—which had flickered on, with a 
most as many conditions against it as a dam 
taper in adverse winds. She hardened ines 
selfish, calculating woman, who swayed othes 
her quiet persistence, and after an incongmgs 
marriage, became the acknowledged and arbitray 
leader of a certain set in society. 

The news of the bethrothal of Mr. St. Clair 
his late fair client spread like small ripe seeds 
a fair wind, discerning prophets whose forecast 
were thus verified giving little “inner circle? 
teas and lunches to discuss it, and to plume thet 
satisfaction, which, it must be admitted, was mi 
without slight veinings of malice. 

“Of course, we all presaged this, but I pre 
sumed he would at least wait until the inkwa 
dry upon the new settlements,” remarked 4 wi 
lowy and sarcastic young lady, as she daintil 
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syed with her fork. “He has probably been 
holding himself in readiness for just such a con- 
tingency, at least since—since—. O well, if.a 
man can’t reach the clusters of fruit which tempt 
him, he must content himself with chance 
bunches, served up on delicate china, ta the ac- 
companiment of fine linen.” 

This overgrown aphorism was from a brilliant 
pelle, Miss Nelson, to whose sister Horace had 
shown some attention, while, in return, that lady 
had challenged his affections with all the arts at 
her command. 

«Rising young men like to amuse themselves, 
but they generally look to the shekels when con- 
templating matrimony,” asserted the showy, 
coarse-voiced Mrs. Vance, and there was a 
triumphant light in her restless eyes as she 

ced across from Miss Nelson to her sylph- 
like neighbor. For each of these ladies was 
proud of her family, which were both old enough 
to be somewhat out at the elbows. They de- 
the money ‘they did not possess, and 
snubbed the vulgar Mrs. Vance in spite of her 
large rent-roll and her mortgages. These, how- 
ever, padded the tender sensibilities of some dear 
friends, and kept the balance even. 

#There is a bare possibility that Mr. St. Clair 
may have loved the young lady,” hazarded a 
brave young friend, who had seen much of 
Horace. “His motives must be judged by his 
principles, The purity of a hidden spring is only 
known by the rill that trickles from it. I am pre- 
pared to like Miss Greer almost as well as I shall 
love Mrs. St. Clair, simply because he has chosen 
her.” 

On this there was a slight reactionary sway- 
ing, and fhe end of it all was a determination on 
the part of each to call, in the freshest of toilets, 
in the blandest of humors, and without the least 
curiosity, when opportunity presented. 


CHAPTER X. 


But Horace and Mary were at this time deaf to 
all discordant notes. They rested in the conscious- 


ness of what they were to each other. For him 
affectionate tenderness built up self-complacency, 
and Mary’s new sweet dependence added the 
flavor of that soothing supremacy which is “ rel- 
ished by the best of men.” So after a few days 
of vivid dreaming, Horace one morning arose and 
shook himself into his normal, easy cheerfulness. 
Like one recovering a lost appetite, he plunged 
with new zest into all the details of his profession, 
and his old simple pleasures regained their quality. 
In fact they had new charms for him, for Mary 
shared them. 

Although, with all their fine-spun explanations, 
they could never make quite clear to the Jordons 
how it all came about, yet these friends were in 





no way inclined to quarre] with dispensations which 
fell in with their heartiest wishes. They insisted 
that Mary remain with them until Horace should 
take her to their own home, and this arrangement 
was finally made. The two spent evenings in 
drawing plans of this model establishment—Mary’s 
kitchens and offices being lined with impossible 
closets and drawers, while the library was carefully 
lighted, at a great expense of shelving. A practi- 
cal architect found no difficulty in remedying the 
defects of these visionary structures, and the founda- 


-tions of their future home began to rise in*form 


and substance before them. 

Helen has warmed into frequent letter-writing 
since this startling news reached her, and caused 
a flutter of excitement in the neighborhood. She 
brands Horace and Mary as a most deceitful pair, 
just suited to each other. To uphold this opinion 
she will do her best toward uniting them, having 
promised to be Mary’s chief support during that 
trying ordeal. 

Mrs. Walden, too, has sent a kind, tender letter, 
under as many heads as if it were a public peti- 
tion. She and Mrs. Jordon will assist Mary in the 
fitting up of the new home, and Horace is expected 
to have as little to say about some matters as a 
new president elected by a small majority. 

Frank has lost none of his serenity. He knew 
things would get themselves righted: the happy 
change in St. Clair impresses him every time they 
meet, and strengthens his own deferred hopes. 
After having undergone some elbowing, his pros- 
pects are beginning to brighten. Lillie is to be 
one of Mary’s bridesmaids, and will on this oc- 
casion have her first opportunity of establishing a 
personal friendship with her prospective relations, 
What anticipations she has! yet how she dreads it! 

Helen is looking forward to a delightful winter 
in town after this second wedding, and as to the 
result—who knows ? 

Mrs. Jordon, hearing of Rose, sent for her, 
promising her a home and an abundance of piece 
work. But the girl’s failing health prevented her 
return tothe city. It is Mrs. Walden’s firm belief 
that she will never again be able to leave the 
cottage. 

* » * * * 

The probation is over. The mutual vows have 
been renewed with solemnity and fervor, impress- 
ing upon both Mary and Horace the seriousness 
of life: have been celebrated with festivities and 
rejoicings—well calculated to send this seriousness 
back to its congenial solitudes. Mr. and Mrs. St. 
Clair have already spent several weeks in adjust- 
ing the light and easy yoke to their mutual com- 
fort, and both aré thoroughly happy and contented. 

This evening Mary is playing some tender, 
weird-like passages, while her husband, with 
closed eyes and limbs stretched out to a foot-rest, 
is forming syllogisms, and constructing the frame- 
work of a legal argument on a new case, the 
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music and surroundings meanwhile ministering to UNDER THE AUGUST MOOI 
his double consciousness. Presently Mary rises. 
The cessation of the music rouses the absorbed BY INO CHURCHILL, ‘ 
Horace. She steps up behind him, and gently ** Have they all come, Sue?” 
strokes his soft brown hair. “Yes, nearly; though in the words of pe. 
“Helen is coming to-morrow,” she says softly. | Mag’s favorite hymn, I think ‘there’s one More tg 
“This is our last evening alone, dear.” She sits | follow.’” Z 
on the arm of his chair, laying her soft cheek -* Whom?” asked Bessie Train, sent 
against his temple. “Do you love me very, very “ You must deduce the logical conclusion,” gq 
much? Better than those musty law-books or | swered Sue; “ Pearl Greyson has arrived, and» 
masonry?” There is a slight tremor in her “ Roy Ellsworth has not? Ah! I see.” 
voice, but she is smiling. ; And the girls nodded and laughed at the ppg 
« Well, I think I may say you still have slightly | able sequence; as they were themselves 
the advantage,” answered Horace with airy ease, | piquant, and, may be, expectant. They had me 
submitting himself to the caresses. A step is |. for their daily consultation, in the middle of thy 
heard in the hall, and dreading the intrusion of a | dusty highway that separated their homes, 
servant, Mary resumes her usual seat opposite him. | just at this time in belligerent attitude; and gaig 
«Think of it, dear—we are to live together al. | road was considered neutral ground. 
ways—to grow old together,” she goes on, lean- They were at most times fathoms deep a 
ing toward him, her smooth fingers clasped, and | “affairs;” as each, without emolument, or eyey 
her fore-arm resting on the table beside them. recognition, took up weapons or fought wordy bag 
Horace is still leaning back on the cushion, | tles for the gay people who, year after year, flitte 
« Yes, my love,” said he, complacently surveying | to this delightful section as birds flock to the shade 
her. “You have taken me for all time, and in | and the woodland. 
spite of my vitiating theories. Do you know, Their homes stood opposite each other, with 
Mary, you have proved them.” He looks about | only the grassy wayside and the broad road te 
him with pleased satisfaction at the low, well- | tween. This street stretched some hundred fog 
proportioned chairs, at the neat English grate and | westerly, through sheltering poplars, to the bridge 
the woven brass fender, at the polished and | that spanned the river—which sang and sighedi, 
draped mantle-piece and the beveled mirror, | Own continuous story through dreamy days and 
flanked with a rare bit of Dresden china, at the | weird, tempestuous nights. The grounds of each 
handsome little table by which they are seated: | place were terraced to the water’s edge. 
his eye quickly takes in all these, but his glance “ Wavewood, sweeping northward,” Sue Sham 
finally rests on the beloved face before him. | rock majestically said, “through miles of forest 
And lo! the soft eyes are filled with tears. “I | almost to the river’s fountain-head.” 
shall let the law take its course in future—of But Sue “ had the pride of both Scotia and Ei, 
an evening,” he says, imprisoning once more those | mixed up with her name of trefoils and emblems" 
little hands. Bessie Train averred, “since their own ‘ 
THE END. Slope’ was much the more to be desired, with if 
+ southern exposure, and its beauteous broadening 
GLOOM AND GLEAM. toward the Sound.” 
lenidd They were girls of capabilities and ex 
ELIZA M. SHERMAN, they had not grown up under Nature’s tuition tobe 
There's a ripple of rhyme easily daunted. Skating, hand in hand, over the 
On the river of time, silent, frozen river of winter nights, when thestas 
As it floats thro’ the years and the ages, winked gloomily, and the blast moaned like am 
And a sunny stream uneasy ghost, or sailing their shell-like craft ’gainst 
Or a golden gleam, wind and tide, and all ut.oward weathers, they 
On the saddest of life's sad pages. had no cognomen for fear. Yet rival clans wet 
There's a sad refrain not oftener at variance than these two — 
To the sweetest strain, maidens—aged sixteen. 
The longest day soon closes, It was chiefly to them that the guests of thes 
And so we'll take, spective houses owed their social enjoyment and 
For their sweet sake, excitement, though they were ignorant of the fact 
The thorns ‘mid life's sweet roses. They rather thought the sweets were evolved from 
congeniality : the spice, the pleasant conflict be 
In deepest shades, tween cleverly-selected opposites. How 
And life has many phases, they know that when they united forces, — 
The falling dew, forty strong on some merry lark, that Bess and 
And sunbeams, too, were in gay and confidential harmony? Or, 
Make buttercups and daisies. each party stole off to antipodal pleasure, ¥ 





The day-light fades, 
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~ ver a hint to the other, that the two girls were | . «Yes, and intended to go with the rest; but 
defining the dust-line in the road as doggedly as Mr. Duncan evidently carried her off. He is 
ever village urchin toed the crack on the floor of distraught, and means to have his answer this 
the district school-house. day. They will either come back engaged, or 

Relations for the moment being amicable, Sue | enemies for life.” 
came over and dropped herself wearily into Bes- “ How interesting! But, Bess, how your 
sie’s pet bed of pinks, in the east yard at Sunny | powers and mine are circumscribed, and how we 
all have to work! I hardly get a glimpse of 

«Oh, dear!” she said, “I am so tired and | mamma. I am never quite sure but she may 
heavy, that if it were not for the attraction of co- | have turned into a pudding, or have been 
hesion I should sink throngh to the central fires.” | drowned in a can of milk. And I see your 

« Perhaps those tangled flowers will support you | mother has a blister on her chin. But the season 
if the solid earth gives way,” said Bess, is short, and summer boarders ‘ bring us a harvest 

«No such flimsy things could do it,” answered | of coins,’ father says, ‘which counts more than 
Sue, oblivious to the hint. “Do youknow,I wish | the harvest of grain from our farms.’ Though, 
you would not interfere with my people,” she went | of course, our land, lying along by the river, is 
a. more fertile than yours, which must have a con- * 

«J am not interfering with them,” snapped Bess, | tinual struggle with the encroaching sand.” 

«Jt is all the same. Percy Lennox is Alice * But our fruits are mellowed. I think I would 
Brown’s escort half of the time. She is too old | prefer a ripe persimmon to a green fig,” replied 
for him—nineteen, if she is a day.” Bess, a suspicious pucker drawing up her mouth. 

«Interesting disparity of ages. I think,” an- Sue’s nose went up a peg. 
swered Bess, “he is just twenty-one. Besides, * At any rate, this is a part of our education,” 
Cousin Percy likes womanliness. I heard him | continued Sue. “We cram all winter with 
only this morning speak quite slightingly of bread- | books, and in summer we get ideas of life which 
and-butter girls. However, if you wish, I will | are different from ours. Next season I mean to be 
keep him this side of the way altogether.” on the wing myself, and off I shall go to the top 

Sue’s nose, always rather aspiring, elevated itself | of the breeziest mountain, where my hair may blow 
alittle at this, but she deigned no reply. about, if it will, like thistle-down, and I can eat 

“J cannot quite make out about Roy Ellsworth,” | as though the food at the daintily-laid table com- 
she went on. “I doubt if he is coming here this | pounded itself, without this unceasing clatter of 
summer; we have heard nothing from him. And | roller and spoon.” 
there has some kind of a change come over Pearl “TI am glad you have decided on elevations,” 
Greyson. I wonder what the trouble is? Iwould | observed Bess. “ As Cousin Percy and I are to 
question that old Tab, who matronizes her, only | traverse the prairies—that is, if he does not marry 
she always looks ready to eat me. Do you sup- | before another seed-time.” 
pose that little widow had anything to do with it? Here Sue’s olfactory organ assumed an angle 
She was an artful creature.” of forty-five degrees. 

“When I am in retrospective mood, I find I am There was no time for reply. The pleasure- 
in a haze about that last week. Mr. Ellsworth | seekers, having taken advantage of the shower- 
left suddenly. It seems to me now that he had a | moistened roads to go off on a long steeple-chase, 
statuesque, chiseled expression about his mouth | now came up flushed and happy. 
that morning, so to speak. What do you think?” “Twenty couple,” said Bess. “A sight to be 

“If I was a judge of sculpture, I might venture | proud of.” 
to say that he had.” It was indeed. An artist could not have 

« What shall I do about it?” arranged them better, as to color and pose. They 

“Remain statu guo.” were all handsomely mounted, the leading figure 

Long pause. Both lost in meditation. superbly so. This was Pearl Greyson. She had 

“Sue, what is that in the old tree in Peacock | won the race, and bore the silver chalice on her 
Woods?” asked Bess at length. gauntleted hand. With her habit of green velvet 

“One of your turkeys, I suspect,” said Sue, | falling in rich folds over the sides of her high- 
looking over her shoulder toward the grove at the | mettled white horse, her close-fitting cap, with its 
extreme southeast of the ground. snowy plume clasped across with a glittering 

“I thought so at first, but no feathered songster | emerald, she looked like a picture. 
would sit there all day, I argued, so I leveled my But her face, though it was beautiful—and she 
spy-gliass in that direction. It is Ada Hyde and | a victor—lacked the radiance glowing on the 
Mr. Duncan. I have a great mind to tell her | features of the simpler maidens. They, no doubt, 
mother.” had food for sweet thoughts, while she, mayhap, 

Sue sprang to her feet, and brought her two | was accepting the significance of her name— 
fists, rolled up like a telescope, to bear upon the | since a pearl, you know, in its calm, chaste beauty, 
distant a “She has on her riding habit.” is the result, in some sort, of heart-wasting 

OL, C.—10 
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They galloped on; and just in the distance 
were Ada Hyde and Mr. Duncan. Surely not 
engaged; since, with her long robe thrown over 
her arm, Miss Ada was picking her short, dis- 
dainful steps ; and the gentleman strode on straight 
and stiff as an Indian warrior. 

The next day “ Wavewood” was bristling as 
with bayonets. That last shaft of Bessie’s had 
finished Sue. Brooms stood menacingly aslant ; 
dust-brushes flew in every direction, and curtains 
were fluttering in the wind. Sue, in crimping- 

. pins and mob-cap, was piling up beds like mighty 
breast-works, and stirring up everything from 
cellar to attic. 

Clearly, there was no communication across the 
lines that day. Not a being was in sight outside. 
The swings that would send one out in perilous 
pleasure over the water, hung limp and useless. 
The croquet mallets lay prone upon the ground; 
and the boats were oscillating idly on the wave. 
Over the way, the pleasant mansion rose for once 
in sheer and silent stateliness. Bess had sent 
Percy over as a spy in the early morning, and 
taken Alice Brown as prisoner of war — then 
rested on her laurels. Every window that over- 
looked the enemies’ quarters was closed—the 
blinds pressed flat, Every piazza and balcony was 
deserted; and even the tasteful summer-house 
down on the slope looked lonely as some desolated 
cottage by the sea. 

Thus the summer went on—like the old play of 


of see-saw—now up, now down, now balancing 
together. 

When they could be spared, and were on terms 
of intercourse, Sue and Bess gladly participated in 
the general pleasures. Off at dawn to the distant 
pond in time to see the water-lilies open their 


Or, of hazy nights, walk- 
ing silently along the mile stretch of beach, where 
the Sound lapped its sunny waters into the river’s 
mouth, dréaming the while that they were “ down, 
down by the sea.” 

None were less happy, perhaps, than she who 
joined most readily in the sports. Pearl Greyson, 
with her pale, pure face, was too proud to droop 
at any man’s lack of fealty. Yet every familiar 
spot about held associations that were fraught with 
pain. 

Two seasons before, she had been introduced to 
Roy Ellsworth, just before she left «Wavewood.” 
Aunt Tabitha liked the place, and last summer 
they had come again. Mr. Ellsworth was also 
there. She knew him%o be a gentleman of wealth 
and consequence, and their acquaintance had 
ripened to something warmer than friendship. 
This year he had not come. Yet every inanimate 
thing recalled his presence. If she bent over the 
water, she saw his image; and in the bird’s song, 
she heard his voice. He had been to her as an- 
other sense; of, as her own intensified. 

He had not, indeed, pronounced the magic 


creamy lips to the sun. 





words, “I love you.” She knew he was oa 
to see her father, who was in distant lands, 

his look and manner were gloquent with tenaj 

passion. And she accepted it with every shy " 
dainty grace. “ 

Oh! how the thousand picturings of it aj] 
come, as she roamed throtigh the moonlit 
or dashed through the spicy groves, She 
been so happy. She had likened herself jy 
glint of the sun on the wave; to the an 
breeze that fanned her brow. So bright—so del 
cately sweet. Ah! did she know to what | 
depths the sunbeams pierced? Or over 
renness and blight the zephyr had come? 

It was at just this delightful stage, wheh # 
promise was so fair, that the cause of her | 
trouble came. A young widow, with only hee 
maid for company and credentials 
her worthy of all trust, sought the quiet and pro 
tection of “ Wavewood” as her summer home, — 

She was exceedingly lovely. It was ig 
Greyson’s heart to pity the young creature, a8 she 
forecast what it might be to lose one’s other; 
and many a delicate kindness was offered, 
was as delicately received. ee | 

The stranger did not seek society, nor did, 
especially avoid it. She would walk the 
while the others were there, a little apart, 
her sable robes trailing around her like gj 
the sweeping lashes of her great childlike g 
wet with grieved tears. She would sit 
less for hours under the pliant weeping 
her exquisite profile outlined like a cameo ag 
the quivering green—or stand, bending Wer thy 
murmuring river, as though yearning for the Tong 
oblivion. Her mute attitudes attracted sym 
Her presence suggested the narrow 
that lies between joy and sorrow. A 
she supplied the soft Rembrandtish shading to the 
pretty changeful groupings defined against th 
summer sky. 

Near the close of the season a gay ball® 
given at the house, all the eligible people fi 
the adjacent towns being invited to join the 
dance. It was a peculiar and almost cosmopilila 
mixture as to variety of character and pursuit 

As the evening grew on, and pleasure Wasa 
its height, Pearl Greyson slipped 
crowd to the dressing-room to adjust soine pa 
of her toilet. Mr. Ellsworth half lingered 
hall to escort her back. As she was aboot t 
return, she saw Mrs. Racine slip in a 
manner through a doorway just at her side, 4 
parently unaware of his nearness, She was 
in some lustrous, diaphanous stuff, which encis 
passed her like a cloud, and over her jetty hit 
was a wéb of fleecy lace, the whole 
you somehow of an angel’s white raiment. 
hands were clasped as in strong emotion, én 
wondering tears were in her wide-open eyés. 

“Qh!” she said, appearing to notice Mr, Hi 
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ort, «I ought not to have come; but I wanted “Our guests will be here less than a month 
to know how it would seem. Only a little year | longer,” Sue ventured, “and we must get up some- 
I floated like these on the breath of the mel- | thing to be remembered. Not a wild hop like 
, and sipped of rare, luscious wine. Oh! how | last year; but an event unique! I have thought 
ervel-they are! Can they know that Robert is | out the plan on my uneasy couch.” 
dead?” and great drops swam in the depths of “ Please elucidate to me why you should monop- 
her violet eyes. olize all the windings-up,” said Bess. 
« My dearest child!” Mr. Ellsworth said, a sym- “Simply done. Ours is the leading house; 
pathetic moisture gathering in his own eyes, “let | besides, I have not heard that your active brain 
me lead you away—this is no place for you.” has evolved anything startling.” , 
She yielded to the pressure of his hand. Her “To be sure it had not,” Bess reluctantly ac- 
manner had always appealed strongly to the chiv- | knowledged. 
alry of men, and Pearl had understood all attention «Then you are not to interfere—only to help.” 
; but now, looking on, a pang of keen And Sue, with her feet dangling over the river- 
in shot through her heart, at sight of the quiv- | bank, with an occasional dip into the water, un- 
ering beauty of the face, so near to her beloved's. | folded her plan. 
The filmy veil had fallen back with the weight of « Capitai,” said Bess; «but it will require per- 
the unbound hair, and she had clutched at it care- | suasion to get them to undertake it, and time to 
lessly, thus revealing one exquisite arm, while | make preparation.” 
with the otner she clung to her new-found friend. «I do not want it to come off until week after 
Mr. Ellsworth threw his arm half about her, | next. Befote they sleep, I will put the suggestion 
and sepporting her through to the lighted piazza, | to their minds, and by to-morrow they will wish 
seated bamself by her side. She dropped her | to hasten the time. I have not studied pleasure- 
head upon his shoulder, and sobbed as | seeking human nature for nothing.” 
though her heart were breaking—he softly strok- She was right; the gay people at both houses 
ing ber hair. took up the idea with enthusiasm. An amnesty 
It was a trying position for any susceptible man, | had been arranged, and Sue and Bess’were on a 
Pearl could but acknowledge; but she had forgot- | rampage for velvet and tinsel, gold-lace and jewels, 
ten herself, and directly through the long rooms | and busy hands kept time to merry tongues. 
she walked, with her proud head erect—her eyes | Everything was ready—the time not quite arrived. 
shiriag with strange light. ~ Bess sat for an idle moment on the step of their 
When after a little, Mr. Ellsworth came in | hospitable door. The boy, coming in with the 
search of her, she was seated by astranger, fanning | mail, laid the papers within her reach. She un- 
herself calmly, her glance wandering interestedly | folded the Hera/d, glancing carelessly down its 
ovetthe shifting scene. The gentleman made | columns, when her eye was arrested by the name 
some pleasant remark, and extended his arm. But | of Roy Ellsworth in the list of passengers arrived 
she lifted her haughty head, and turned on him a | from a foreign port. She started up to carry the 
look of ineffable scorn. intelligence to Sue, when the thought of a strate- 
“Miss Greyson !—Pearl!” he said, in a tone of | gic move flashed upon her. She took up the Sun 
reproachful tenderness. —the Star—the Zimes, and scanned the shipping 
“Were you addressing me, sir?” she asked, with | list. No familiar name was there. She looked 
an air of surprise and disdain. toward “Wavewood.” Everybody from both house} 
He bent his gaze fora moment upon her, the in- | was on the river. She could see through the 
dignant crimson coming slowly into his face—then | trees the rocking boats, the glint of white and of 
he bowed slightly, and withdrew. scarlet, the green banks on either side, and the 
The next morning, before she came from her | blue heaven above. 
foom, h¢ was gone. He had spoken to all a hasty She went over herself; roamed through the 
“good-bye”; but for her he had left no farewell! | wide hall, took a couple of papers from the table, 
She had not seen him since. folded them together, ard commenced fanning 
Mrs. Racine had married in less than three | herself with a vigor which would have seemed 
months, and was away on the flood-tide of popu- | to defeat her object. “Sue seemed safe for an 
larity. Most of the guests of last season were here | hour or two with her head in some “pudding 
again; but no tidings of him had ever come. | mystery,” and Bess sauntered back with her im- 
Had she not closed to herself the avenue of hope? | promptu fan still in hand. Taking the copies of 
A revolution in her feelings had suddenly come, | 7he Herald from their own pile, she carried them 
and now the remembrance of her hasty judgment | off to her room, leaving the gentlemen to wonder 
brought the color of shame to her cheek, and to | “why the dickens that boy did not leave their 
her heart hitter, because unavailing regret. pet paper” that particular day. 
They were nearly midway into August. Sue Twenty minutes later she had started on her 
had sent over a flag of truce, and Bess had come, | two-mile walk to the nearest post-office with a 
a8'she said with her “acutest ears.” curious letter in her hand, an umbrella ovér hér 
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head like a-toad-stool, and an air of state secrecy 
discernible in every swing of her dainty foot. 

Sue’s plan was to present a tableau, falling but 
little short of actual reality. The scene was to be 
from the sad, sweet story of “Lancelot and 
Elaine.” 

The evening had arrived in its bright mag- 
nificence, and Pearl Greyson as the “lily-maid” 
was carried on her chariot-bier down the terraced 
bank at Wavewood, and placed upon the “ barge 
made ready on the river, pall’d all its length with 
blackest samite.” A lily was set within her hand, 
and over her hung the“ silken case with braided 
blazonings.” 

The young people for miles around had been 
invited to be present, and stood in hushed wonder 
upon the bridge. The hour was nearing mid- 
night, the full harvest moon pouring down its 
flood of mellow light, the river seeming to 
broaden and deepen under a sheen of gold and 
of azure. Not a sound broke the beautiful still- 
ness, not even the cry of the lone whip-o’-will, or 
the flap of the night-bird’s wing. Only the steady 
dip of the solemn oar, as “the dead rowed by the 
dumb,” went downward with the flood. 

The witnesses of the vivid scene huddled 
nervously together, the ladies trembling, the men 
stern and grave, the few late travelers halting 
with amaze. It was almost too painful—this 
realistic picturing of an imaginary thing. 

On it came—the barge with its tender burden ; 
* all the coverlid of cloth of gold, and she herself 
in white.” Lovelier than the “lily-maid ”—who 
dead, seemed but to be asleep—they thought her, 
who, not even asleep, seemed to be dead. 

Not once had Pearl opened her eyes to the be- 
nignant sky. Not once had the caressing moon- 
light won her thocght. Was she listening to the 
sing-song of the wave? Or hearkening to the vi- 
brant, echoing air? 

y* The rather, she was thinking, would she were 
fhe dear, dead girl drifting far away. “A gentle 
apathy stole over her. She was “rocking in the 
cradle of the deep ”—the ripple of the waves her 
lullaby. Far off, from over the waters, floated a 
soft sound of music. Some merry fellows, sailing, 
it might be, and singing from very love and joy of 
being. It roused her to more healthful thought. 
She was gliding mid-stream, toward a goal. The 
banks on either side might typify her life. The 
one stretching up through the forest, her past, 
happy, but for one spot, like the Jightning-blasted 
tree, that stood stark and straight, as a sign-mark 
of danger. The other, sloped toward the open 
Sound, that tended somewhere to the ocean, its 
narrow, winding paths forgot. Hitherto, perhaps, 
her selfish heart had counted but one interest as 
worth her care. Henceforth, how full should be 
her generous grace! How gentle all her ways! 
Her long lashes clung closer to her cheek, a faint 
smile fluttering over her lips. Here, amid the 





suggestive silence, had come to her aching hem 
peace, like a dove. 

They had passed under the bridge: ata gj 
from Sue, the rapt company, with fleet, silent feet, 
flashed up the road, past the whispering 
through the Sunny Slope grounds to the beach, 

Twice the oarsman bent over the stil] figure, tg 
make sure that she breathed. He dared ag 
break the charmed silence. How strange ital 
seemed: only they two in sight—the broad sheet 
of water stretched out like a mirror; the sip 
gemmed canopy o’erhead. 

Bess was running wildly back and forth. The 
solution of the mystery which enveloped Peay 
and Mr. Ellsworth had come to her as an inspira. 
tion. Would the strange summons she had seq 
but three days before, on. the conjecture that he 
would first seek his home, find him there ? 

The midnight train had arrived. She hag 
listened for the distant whistle. Had he coms 
and if so, would the boy she had sent to meq 
him, think to drive like the wind? 

Yes; he was here even now, and sprang from 
the carriage to her side. 

“Come,” she said ; and he followed her withog 
question. None but the messenger knew thathe 
was here. If he had failed to come, there wep 
naught to say: having come, and she at faulty 
her surmises, was she not rendering dire confusig 
yet more dire? 

The pretty sumnier-house, down at the 
was toserve as the palace. Ada Hyde was Qued 
Guinevere, and stood in her scornful, regal beauty, 
«plucking from the embowering vine, leaf afg 
leaf, and casting them down,” while Percy, ag $e 
Lancelot, knelt to tender her the nine-years-fought 
for diamonds. 

There was not a moment to be lost. Tk 
barge must be nearly around. Bess, trembling 
with earnestness, drew her companion in. 

“Percy!” she said, “give Mr. Ellsworth yor 
costume, Quick, without waiting! Mr. Eb 
worth, don it instantly, and come.” — 

Without a word they followed her to the wales 
edge. There stood the company with hushel 
breath. The actors grouped together, their id 
attire glittering with jewels—the wondrous ligh 
with a radiance that beggared the day, po 
its effulgence upon them. 

Slowly the barge was approaching, whereon ly 
the maid—* in all that she had of riches.” Inhe 
right hand the lily ; in her left, the letter—allle 
bright hair streaming down—she, smiling lie 
star. 

You know the story—how the fair gil 
Lancelot, and he loving not her, but Arthur 
queen, had giver: her discourtesy, and left be 
bidding her no farewell !—and she having dield 
love, came thus, to bring in the letter a last fae 
well to him. 


The scene was touching beyond descriptiia- 
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the girls were shivering and sobbing, the knights 
ing pale with apprehension. 

Mz. Duncan, as Arthur, brushed away a tear, 
as he bowed his kingly form to take the letter 
from her hand. 

Bess fixed her burning gaze on Mr. Ellsworth, 
who stood dazed and wondering. With never an 
explanatory word, would he understand, and seize 
his opportunity? Sir Galahad had stooped to up- 
lift the maid, when some sort of comprehension 
seemed tocome. It was Pearl, with her fair face 

ed. Great heaven! what did it mean? 

He pushed aside the knight, and himself raised 

the beautiful form. “Pearl, Pearl,” he cried ina 

yoice that might have waked the dead. “Oh, 
beloved !” 

She lifted her glorious eyes full upon him. 
“Roy,” she said, “I was drifting indeed on the 
mystic river, and now have reached the enchanted 
shore.” 

It was a supreme moment. She clinging to 
him with fond trust, he clasping her to his heart, 
the full August moon pouring down its hallowing 
light—its holy benediction. 

Ada Hyde laid her magnetic fingers frankly on 
Mr. Duncan’s arm, and whispered, “ That to the 
noble Arthur she would be Arthur’s loyal queen.” 

Sue stood silent and severe, but Bess was 
triumphant. She had stolen a march on the 
enemy, brought two loving hearts together, and 
out-Tennysoned the poet laureate. 

They could not disperse, but walked as in fairy- 
land, the knights full-crested and plumed, and 
the ladies still habited with royalty, until the 
great tender moon circled its shining course to 
the west. 

Percy confided to Sue that Alice Brown had 
been engaged two years to his friend and chum, 
and that he himself had no love for prairies, but 
would sometime climb with her to the loftiest 
peak of the Alpine range. 

On the morrow peace was declared. And, 
rounding the curve at Sunny Hope, past Wave- 
wood to the towering pines, the river went boast- 
ing and babbling of happy things to come. 





BUTTERFLIES. 


BY BARRY ALDEN. 
Like boats with many-colored sails, 
On waving lifts of air above, 
The butterflies sport 
From pert to port, 
Wherever trails 
The petaled banner of the flower they love. 


Now here, now there, their prows are pressed, 
Till homeward now the air-stream flows. 
Farewell, gentle gales! 
They lower sails; 
And, glad to rest, 
Cast anchor in the harbor of the rose, 
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BY MARIE HAZEN. 

The autumn winds had began to blow chilly; 
the dahlias and asters—those flowers of a departing 
season turned their hardy faces full toward the 
chill air, and refused to believe that summer was 
indeed quite over, and winter near at hand. 

Mrs. Young sat in her tidy kitchen, with her 
work for once lying. idly on her kne¢. Her fin- 
gers, which still held the needle, were pushing. it, 
absently, in and out the folds of her large, white 
apron, while her eyes stare’ ‘vacantly out at the 
dahlias and asters, without noticing that they were 
there. 

The kitchen was a model of perfect cleanliness 
and good order. From the neat rag-carpet that 
covered the floor, to the simple white curtains, 
with their dainty edging of home knitting, every- 
thing spoke of busy hands and simple domestic 
taste. 

Mrs. Young herself was in keeping with the 
room. A smooth-faced, brown-haired, placid- 
browed woman, in whose whole aspect was wnit- 
ten the story of an honest, pure, helpful life; but 
to-day a cloud rested upon the clear white fore- 
head, a droop was noticable about the quiet 
mouth, and the calm brown eyes had red and 
swollen lids, which told plainly of a mind dis- 
turbed. ‘ 

“ It’stoo bad!” she said aloud, addresssing the 
flaunting flowers ; “I don’t know how I can re- 
fuse, but I don’t think it’s just, and I never shall! 
I have worked hard, and have done my very best, 
and its no more than right that I should enjoy the 
fruit of my labors after all these years!” and Mrs. 
Young glanced with pardonable pride at her snug, 
cosy kitchen, and on through the half-open door 
into the best room, with its hair-cloth sofa and 
rosewood table—the pride of her heart. 

‘Mother Young never liked me, never!” she 
continued, still aloud. “When we were first mar- 
ried, and John brought me home, she was never 
tired of laughing at every little blunder, and tell- 
ing John that I was about the duméest hand at 
housekeeping she had ever seen, and seemed to 
care for nothing but to fix up! 

“Of course I was awkward, for I never did 
anything but teach before I was married; but she 
might have told me how to do better, instead of 
laughing at me. And when Georgie was a baby, 
why, I believe she fairly hated me, because I would 
put little white dresses on him, instead of the hor 
rid red calico ones she used to dress her boys in; 
I couldn’t help it! Goodness knows, I worked 
hard enough to make them and keep them all 
nice and clean; but I would have worked harder 
still, before I would let my dear little baby look 
like such a fright! 

“I don’t see see how I can be expected to love 
her very much, even if she is John’s mother! And 
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to think of her coming here to make it her home! 
I can’t bearit! Ican’t! I can’t!!” 

Tears filled the brown eyes once more, and 
would, perchance have been but the first drops of 
a heavy shower, had not a sharp click of the 
garden gate caused her to look hastily out and as 
hastily dry her eyes. 

“Dear me!” she said, folding her work up 
neatly, and sticking the needle carefully on the 
red flannel tomato cushion, and winding the 
thread securely around it, placing the whole in 
the, capacious work-basket, “there are Georgie 
and Jimmie home from school already! John 
will be coming in from the mill soon, and tea 
won’t be ready if I don’t hurry.” 

So Mrs. Young donned a clean checked apron 
and lighting a fire in the cook stove, that shone 
like a black diamond, began to bustle around pre- 
paring tea. George and Jimmie had not entered 
the house when they came from school, but 
had gone around the house and directly to the 
mill, where their father was at work. Tea was 
nearly ready when father and sons entered 
together. 

“Well mother, how goes it?” was Georgie’s 
salutation; while Jimmie’s first question was— 
“ Isn’t tea ’most ready ?” 

“Gently, boys!” remonstrated the father, smil- 
ingly; “ Julie, you will have to shut these boys up 
unless they keep still; they make more noise than 
the mill,” and Mr. Young hurried into the wash- 
room to bathe his handsome, honest face and 
brawny hands, and brush the luxurious crop of 
hair, which time had begun to sprinkle with 
silver, but not to rob of its richness and curl. 

Ten minutes later, and the family was seated 
around the cosy table, partaking, with the good 
appetites of perfect health, of the light, white 
bread, the firm cool butter, slices of ham, home- 
made cake, and wholesome canned fruit. 

“It seems to me, Julie, your bread grows better 
and better,” said Mr. Young, helping himself for 
the third time. 

«And it seems to me, mother, these plums are 
the very best plums in the whole world,” said 
Jim, with his mouth full. 

“It’s my opinion,” remarked George, “that 
mother does everything just right!” whereupon 
Mr. Young and Jim nodded, in perfect concur- 
rence with that dpinion. 

Mrs. Young’s face flushed with pleasure, and 
the rebellious thoughts that had been her guests 
all day retreated into the background; for where 
is the really good woman, who can listen to merited 
praise from husband and children, without having 
strength renewed to fight the battle of life? 

Tea over, Mr. Young and the boys went out to 
see to the horse and cow, and Mrs. Young busied 
herself clearing the table, and putting cups,’ plates, 
knives and forks, back in their places once more, 

“Poor old John,” she thought, “he locks wor- 





ried and tired; I suppose he feels anxious about 
his mother. Well, after all, she zs his mother, and 
I ought to be willing to do what I can for him: 
for John is all the boy she has, and even if she is 
a little queer and trying, I guess I can get 

for John’s sake. What if / had but one boy, ang 


some woman should come between him and me,, 


and refuse in my old age togive me a chair in the 
chimney-corner—how should I feel? I do hate 
to have my home changed, and its peace disturbed; 
but it seems to be my duty—so I shall do it,” 

When John and the boys came in from the bam, 
the lamp was.lighted, and the table with its bri 
red cloth looked inviting, and so did Mrs, Young's 
cheerful face; and the magazine was read aloud, 
while “mother’s” busy fingers flew rapidly, and 
the homely useful stocking grew as the evening 
waned. 

After the boys had bidden their parents good. 
night, and gone lumbering noisily up stairs, Mr, 
and Mrs. Young sat for some time silent, Mr 
Young was buried in thought, and Mrs, Young 
was watchimg him. At last she spoke: 

“John,” softly, “I think you had best bring 
mother right away—/’m willing!” 

John turned quickly and looked at his wif 
keenly. “Why, Julie, what has turned your 
tune? I thought you didn’t want mother here.” 

«“ Well, I didn’t, John; but I’ve been thinking 
the matter over, and it seems to be my duty, and 
so don’t let us talk about it any more.” 

“ It will be a hard winter, Julie,” said her hus 
band. “I shall be more than usually < hard’ up! 
What with paying for the new saw and belting, I 
shan’t have much money to spare. Mother never 
did treat you right, I must own, and she is a little 


trying still; so think well of it, little woman. If’ 


it’s going to make you unhappy to have her here, 
why she will have to go and board with Uncle 
John on the farm; I can’t afford to have your 
home destroyed, even for mother.” 

“I have thought it all over, John, and we will 
do our best; so just go over to C——— to-morow 
and bring her home.” 

It was a sacrifice. Every one who knew how 
unhappy Julie’s early married life had been, knew 
it was. John knew it, at least, and fully appreci- 
ciated his wife’s sterling sense of honor. A big 
lump arose in his throat as he looked fondly at 
her, and remembered her trials in days gone by; 
and a suspicious moisture dimmed the brightnessof 
his kind, dark eye, as he stooped and kissed her, 
without a word. . 

But she understood. Oh yes, she understood, 
and a little bird began to sing in her honest heart, 
and the voice'of complaint was silent and ashamed. 

The next day John drove over to C——, and 
at noontime returned with his mother, a woman 
large and stout. but prematurely helpless from a 
stroke of paralysis, which rendered her move 
ments somewhat slow and labored. 
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“T have heard it somewhere stated that stout 
people are usually amiable, and only the thin and 
small are sour of visage and fretful of temper, 
Be that as it may, Mrs. Young was certainly stout, 
and just as certainly owned a peevish and dis- 
satisfied expression, which in no wise belied her 
disposition. Husband and children had felt the 
full discomfort of her words; and Julie being a 
lawful and legitimate victim, had been made to 
smart keenly. But that was all over long ago. 

Mrs. Julie went to the door, and met her 
mother-in-law as kindly and courteously as though 
they had always been the warmest and most har- 
monious of friends. “Come right in here, 
mother,” she said, opening the door of the sitting- 
room. “I was afraid you might be a little cold; 
the days are getting chilly, so I had this fire 
built. Come and sit down in this comfortable 
chair, and I will take your things up stairs.” 

«Goodness, Julia,” said the old lady sharply, 
«don’t make such a baby of me; I’m not quite a 
child. It’s not cold at all; I should roast before 
that fire. Where are you going to put me? I'll 
go to my room and put my own things away.” 

“Oh, if you-prefer to go up stairs, come, and I 
will show you,” and with no outward show of 
displeasure Julie took a shawl over her arm, a 
satchel in her hand, and led the way. “We 
fixed up this room for you because it was sunny,” 
she said cheerfully, placing the shawl over a 
chair, and setting the satchel on the table. “I 
thought, and so did John, that you would like this 
best, because it is so much warmer, and looks out 
on the mill, where you can see John almost every 
day. Can I help you?” she added. 

* No, thank you; but you may send John to 
open my trunks.” 

So Julie withdrew, a little disappointed at the 
result of her first efforts, but in no wise dis 
couraged; for John gave her such a smile as he 
went whistling up to unstrap the trunks, that fifty 
mothers-inlaw with fifty bad tempers apiece, 
could not have prevailed against it. 

The days and weeks passed on. Winter came, 
with its fierce winds and drifting snow. The cold 
was intense. 

Old Mrs. Young seemed to feel the severity of 
the weather keenly, and to grow more feeble and 
helpless; the stairs were hard to get up and down, 
and the hall was cold and gave her a chill, com- 
ing from her warm room. Some days she was too 
unwell to venture down stairs at all, and on such 
occasions the whole family was made to feel the 
full weight of her afflictions. 

In vain did Julie cook tempting dishes, and 
Serve them im person, mounted upon her best 
“waiter,” and covered with the whitest and daint- 
iest of napkins ; the old lady was lonely and cross, 
and refused to see the real goodness that prompted 
the kind deeds. If the sharpness of her tongue 


was somewhat blunted by time and the ills that 





flesh is heir to, the peevish selfishness of her dis- 
position had in no wise improved, and Julie’s best 
efforts were scantily crowned with success, In- 
deed, so unkind were the criticisms sometimes 
made, and so ungracious the reception of the most 
painstaking attentions, that poor Julie’s eyes were 
often red with the little “weeps” she wept; but 
she kept up good heart for John’s sake, and shut 
her lips tightly that no rebellious word might 
escape, and kept on trying and trying, thus keep 
ing a purpose steady and clear before her, and 
driving out the little devils of regret that spring up, 
and follow unguarded steps to torment further on. 

“TI will do my best to make mother comforta- 
ble,” she would say. “I said I would, and I will 
not give it up.” : 

One cold night, after the boys had gone to bed, 
Julie sat for some time, her chin resting on the 
palm of her hand, her elbow on the table, and 
her eyes fixed on vacancy. At last she spoke: 

«John! I’ve been thinking about moving mother 
down stairs; what do you think? It’s hard for 
her to get up and down stairs, and she does not 
like to be left alone much; she likes to know what 
is going on.” 

“Goodness! Julie! Down stairs! Why, where 
would you put her?” 

John was so much astonished that he spoke in 
short gasps. 

“TI thought I would fix up the parlor for a fam- 
ily sitting-room, and give mother the bed-room of 
it—the room is quite large, and she could be alone, 
or with the rest of us, as she pleased.” 

“But the parlor is the pride of your heart, 
Julie!” remonstrated John, still too much aston- 
ished to say much. 

Mrs. Young sighed softly. Yes, I do like to 
have my parlor nice, of course ; but after all it does 
me but little good, for coal is so high, I can’t af- 
ford to have it warm all the time, and so when any- 
body comes, they have to come into the sitting- 
room any way, and so I thought,” with just a little 
quiver in the clear voice, “that we might save one 
fire by bringing mother down, and make her much 
more comfortable.” 

And so the matter was settled, and the very 
next day the plan was put into operation. 

The parlor carpet, the only Brussels the house 
afforded, was taken up and packed tenderly away, 
and a bran new rag one was brought forth from 
the store-room, where it had been placed to await 
spring and the nice, clean sitting-room, and placed 
on the floor. The best table was covered in an 
old bed-quilt and carried tenderly to the garret, 
and a more substantial and useful member of the 
same family was brought into service. Things 
were changed and arranged, till at last almost 
everything was ready. Then grandmother was 
enticed into the kitchen under some pretext, and 
her pet chair, bed, bureau, and general belongings, 
were transposed and fitted into new places. 
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George lighted a fire in the big self-feeding 
stove, and Jim re-appeared from the mill with a 
little bench, which he had covered with some 
pieces of carpet for grandma’s feet. 

When the room was warm, and everything 
looked just as cosy and comfortable as possible, 
old Mrs. Young was brought in to inspect the 
room—having been kept in profound ignorance of 
what was going on. 

“Well, I do say,” was her first exclamation, 
you might have waited till I was dead and 
gone before you took my chair away from me, 
Julia Young, or at least have asked for it, instead 
of snapping it out of my room when my back was 
turned.” 

«« Why mother, you don’t understand ; this is to 
be our sitting-room, and see here! this is your 
bed-room,” opening the door and disclosing the 
neat, cheerful room, with its inviting-looking bed. 
“You are to sit here in your own easy chair 
whenever you like, and when you are tired, you 
can go in here, and be quiet and by yourself. 
It will be nice and warm, for I have had the 
pipe put through so you might be more com- 
fortable.” 

For a moment the old lady was speechless. 
The immensity of the sacrifice appealed to her 
homely, wifely thrift as few things could have 
done. The tears stood in her sharp eyes as she 
held out her hand to her daughter. “Julia,” 


she faltered, “ you are a good girl, and that’s a 


fact, and I’m a cross old woman; but I’ll try and 
not bother you more than I can help. You have 
given up your best room for me, and I shan’t 
forget it, for it’s more than I would have done 
when I was young for any human creature.” 

This was a wonderful concession, and Julia 
was more than repaid; for had she not, after all 
these years, at last found the way to that heart 
which she had so long striven to soften and com- 
fort? 

It was a pleasant evening. Everybody was 
happy. John looked at his wife’s smiling face, 
and smiled too, and then to his mother, sitting in 
the cosy corner, looking more peaceful and con- 
tent than he had seen her for years; and a feel- 
ing of thankfulness, that was like a prayer, went 
up from his heart, and every trace of care smoothed 
itself off his face, and hope, and trust, and love, 
shone there instead. 

It was not long before the neighbors heard of 
the “queer doings” up at “the Youngs,” and so 
after a week, friends began to drop ‘n to see about 
it; for that a woman should actually give up her 
parlor, and take to living in the dest room, was 
almost beyond belief, and required the evidence of 
one’s own eyes. 

‘One evening, just after the bright student’s 
lamp had been lighted, and John had begun to 
read the weekly paper aloud, while his mother 
knit, and his wife busied herself with some fancy 





work, there came a double knock <a 
Mr. and Mrs. Tucker came in, 

“ How do you do! Miss Young,” said the 
shaking hands, first with one lady then wind 
other, “ I heard you were moved in your front 
but lor! I just thought, like as not, ’twasn’t 
you can’t believe all you hear no way; but J See 
it was so this time—you do look awful Rice! 
Jed,” to her husband, “don’t Miss Young look 
just kinder stylish here ?” 

«“ Well, yes,” answered Jed, “I think she does, 
’Twas so bright here,” he continued, tu 
his host, and frowning a little, as though he felt it 
his painful duty to remonstrate, * ’twas so 
here, as we come up, that we didn’t know, Sarah 
and me didn’t, but you had a party!” 

“Our lamp does give a nice light, but it is 
much pleasanter; and as John likes to read, ge 
think it is better to have a good lamp rather thy 
a bad one,” explained Julia. 

«« What are you making ?” inquired Mrs, T; 
whose sharp eyes had detected the work-basket, 
with its bright colors. 

“ Only a little table-cover for mother’s Bible 
stand,” said Mrs. Young. 

“ But don’t you think that is a sinful wasteg 
time ?” persisted Mrs., Tucker, with a pious raising 
of her watery eyes. 

«“ Where are your boys?” inquired Mrs, Young 
not appearing to hear the question. 

Mr. Tucker’s face darkened, and Mrs, — 
settled into a pucker of annoyance. 

“They’re in the street,” said he with som 
warmth; “I don’t know what I am going tod 
with them boys! I’ve ¢rounced them again and 
again, but it don’t seem to do no good—they wil 
run to every show in town. Every night as som 
as they git their supper, they’re off om 
instead of staying home.” 

“You asked me about my work,” said Julia 
turning to Mrs. Tucker, gently. “ Let me show 
it to you—see, here is a bird, here a dog, and here 
is a bunch of cherries. Now let me tell you how 
we manage. This piece of cloth is a piece of my 
old circular cloak, and these things I am sewing 
on, George draws out on paper and Jim cuts them 
in flannel, and I sew them on. You know, my 
George is quite an artist, and he designs, wi 
Jim and I carry out his ideas. 

« Now here are these cherries: Jimmie cut them 
out of a piece of red cloth I had, and George 
drew the leaves, and Jimmie cut them out of thi 
piece of green cashmere that was left of my dress. 
This is what we call a family table-cover, and wt 
all help make it—even John helps; his partisto 
find the pieces out of the scrap-basket, ready for 
Jimmie’s scissors. Do I think it a sinful wasted 
time? No indeed! I think it’s the nicest thingia 
the world, for it keeps the boys home and inter 
ested, and teaches them to be helpful at the — 
time.” 
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TWhere are the boys? I’ve not seen them,” 
said Mrs. Tucker, a little dashed. 

«They went over to Mrs. Foster’s for me; they 
will be back soon—here they are now!” she con- 
finued, as two pair of springing steps were heard 
hurrying up the walk, and a moment later George 
and Jimmie came rushing in. 

«Qh, mamma! you don’t know how jolly you 
look,” said George, after shaking hands with Mr. 
and Mrs. Tucker. “I’ve got a new idea, and as 
soon as we get the table-cover done, I want you 
to fix some nice little things for some book shelves, 
will you? Jim and I will make them, and you 
sew the fixings on, will you?” 

Mrs. Young nodded smilingly, as she arose and 
went into the kitchen to bring in some apples, 
cakes and nuts, which she placed temptingly on 
the table, not forgetting to select some of the 
very best for grandma, even before her guests 
were served. ; 

«You will try an apple, won’t you?” she said 
to Mr. and Mrs. Tucker, who looked on with some 
disapproval. ‘ 

“The boys wanted me to go down to Bennett's, 
but I knew you would have something home, and 
I told the boys I wan’t going to spoil my home 
hour for none of them,” said George. 

«J don’t see,” said Jim, taking an enormous 
bite out of a ‘ Northern Spy,’ “ what boys want to 
run around the streets for, and hang about the 
I guess 


hotel, when its so awful nice at home. 
the other fellows’ mothers aren’t quite as nice as 


ours!” 

‘Mr. Tucker heaved a deep sigh, and took a third 
apple. “It’s very pleasant,” he said, “ but it costs 
money.” 

“There are some things money can’t buy,” 
quietly remarked Mrs. John. 

“What is that?” demanded Jim. 

“Good, honest boys!” answered the mother, 
with a proud glance. 

“ A good, sensible, loving mother!” said a voice 
from grandma’s chair, “and that’s what Julie is, 
and no mistake!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Tucker exchanged glances, for 
they had heard that the old lady and Mrs. John 
didn’t get along very well. 

After the evening was over, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tucker were plodding their way home, she said: 

“Jed! it was awful pleasant there, wasn’t it?” 

And he said: “Yes, it was; and I wish our 
boys would stay home like those Youngs do.” 

And so the conversation dropped, but Mrs. 
Tucker pondered for three days about turning her 
parlor into a sitting-room, and Mr. Tucker pro- 
posed to his astonished boys to stay home and try 
to draw some dogs and cats on paper; but as the 
first plan’ was never carried into effect, and the 
second was lost by a large majority, the Tucker 
family remain about the same. 

But others, less dull, saw and caught the spirit 





that pervaded that happy home, the spirit of self- 
sacrificing love and mutual concession; and those 
who understood respected, admired and imi- 
tated. Homes grew brighter in the little town, 
with a desire to emulate that brightest of homes, 
and art—crude, faulty, almost grotesque, but still 
art in embryo—put forth tiny sprouts, and pro- 
claimed that at least the germ was there, and 
promised fair things to those who should seek; 
for those who seek for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, a/ways tind it. 

Curtains, brackets, table-covers and cushions 
grew apace, and presently books and pictures 
appeared in homes where few had been. George 
developed such a taste for drawing that a class 
was formed, and John, good, honest John, pro- 
posed a reading club, and grandma seconded the 
motion, and out of it grew a class in elocution, ‘ 
which was the pride of the little village. 

And so the long, cold winter passed—a more 
enjoyable winter than Julia had seen for years. 
Grandma was no angel, but she understood and 
appreciated, and that was quite enough. 

When the springtime came, and the sweet 
scent of the blooming trees came wafting in at 
the open windows, old Mrs. Young passed gently 
away—with her hand clasping tenderly that-of her 
faithful daughter-in-law, and her last words, words 
of praise to her, “Julie, you made my closing 
months happy and peaceful, God d/ess you.” 


,— 
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LOVE’S WALKS. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





How sweet to walk at eventide, 
With her who loves you by your side, 
And feel, however chill the air, 
Her breath can make it warm and fair. 


Though yet no lights are in the skies, 

A radiance rains from her glad eyes; 
Though no sweet songs of birds are heard, 
There's music in her every word. 


How slow your steps, as if you so 
Might best prolong the fleet hours’ flow, 
While sometimes you together pause, 
Though neither conscious of a cause, 


You hold her hand in yours, and know 
In life you'll never let it go; 

And feel her heart-pulse steady beat, 
Her love as true, with yours complete, 


With souls so perfectly in tune, 

At times in silence you commune; 
And understand and still approve 
The universal tongue of love. 


Thus keeping step with even feet, 
While all around is fair and sweet, 
Together through life's pathways move, 
Made smooth and beautiful by love. 
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AUNT HETTY’S ROOM. 


BY KATE CROMBIE. 


We had often talked—Dollie and I—about what 
kind of a house we would have in the not far dis- 
tant future, when she and I set up housekeeping 
for ourselves. I had only a modest salary, and we 
did not expect anything grand or expensive; but 
we had our tastes and our own ideas as to the fit- 
ness of things; and Dollie really had a wonderful 
genius for arranging and making the most of a 
little, so we anticipated a good deal of pleasure 
in fitting up our ideal home. 

“Only to think, Jack,” says Dollie, “what a 
pleasure to begin housekeeping in a bran new 
house, with all nice, new, pretty things that we 
have selected ourselves! No trouble then about 
the carpets and wall papers quarreling with each 
other! We can choose our own colors and every- 

: ” 

“ How about that striped rag carpet that good 
old Aunt Hetty, away up in Goshen, has made us; 
eh, Dollie?” 

«QOh,” says Dollie, looking worried, “ the dear 
old soul; we must put her carpet somewhere, I 
suppose—where it won’t be seen much, you know.” 

“In the spare room,” I suggested; “that is 
always used least, isn’t it?” 


«Oh, not there!” cried Dollie. “Don’t you 


know I’ve got that all planned: it is to be a pink 


room—a harmony in pink,” she added, clasping 
her little hands ecstatically. “ Perhaps we might 
put it in the servant’s room.” 

«But what will Aunt Hetty think when she 
comes down to visit us in the spring, as she pro- 
posed doing ?” 

« Sure enough,” says Dollie, dismally. “TI see 
that would never do: I wouldn’t wound dear 
Aunt Hetty’s feelings for a dozen rooms; would 
you ?” 

“Of course n 
subject. 

Well, we began furnishing: we had our walls 
papered and our carpets put down, and all went 
on swimmingly, and Dollie was serenely happy. 
Then the. furniture came—nothing expensive, you 
know, but good style and quiet. Everything was 
to be subordinate to the pictures and orna- 
ments—so Dollie had decreed. And now for the 
Jinishing touches ; the most enjoyable part of it 
all, as we both declared. The pictures were 
brought in, and after much study and deliberation 
they were assigned their places. We-had a good 
many pictures; some of them were valuable. 
Pictures had been my one extravagance always, 
and I had been collecting them one at a time for 
years. And among our wedding gifts were some 
beautiful ones, and alas! some truly hideous ones 
also. What todo with these had been a horror 
and a nightmare to us both from the first. 

On the afternoon of the second day of Dollie’s 


” said I, and we dropped the 





furnishing, she met me in the hall and ‘led me 
triumphantly through the rooms, The little sitting. 
room pleased me most. The pretty chintz cover. 
ings, the graceful sewing-chair and work-baskes, * 
the dainty French clock on the mantle, the crim, 
son rug on the hearth, the ivies in the wi 

and the bird singing in his gilded cage, all maj. 
ing a picture of dainty brightness and homelike 
comfort which warmed the heart. 

“ Now, Jack,” says Dollie meditatively, aS we 
paused on the threshold, “do you think it 
do to hang that crayon of Seraplione’s in here?» 

“What!” says I, “along with that copy of 
Turner’s and that group of Durer’s, and my Bea 
trice! Oh, never!” 

“ Well then,” she persists, timidly, “how 
that oil landscape of Cousin Charley’s ? He'll ex, 
pect to see it somewhere round.” 

«Qh, that abomination! ” I cried, “ don’t think 
of it, Dollie. When I come home tired of an eve. 
ning, and lounge here in my easy-chair with yoy 
beside me, I don’t want such an object as that in 
the room to spoil it all. Put it anywhere—the » 
tic is good enough for such a daub!” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Dollie, pathetically, «ho» 
I wish they hadn’t all been so generous !—but 
Jack, I have already used every one of the pictures 
and ornaments that I can, and what shail we do 
with the rest?” looking round over them, and 
sighing deeply. 

« Perhaps,” she added, brightening a little, «we 
might have that embroidered chair in here, 
took Cousin May a whole year to do it, and it cog 
a lot of money,” and she shoved the chair into the 
room. 

When, presto! that room was transformed! 
The pretty chintz covers looked faded and old, 
the crimson rug on the hearth turned a sickly 
green, and the carpet became an old woolen mg! 
The chair was evidently gorgeous—Solomon, ia 
all his glory, could not have been more so, It 
was rich in Magenta roses and in purple lilie— 
as a cunning piece of needlework and a 
display of color, it was undoubtedly a success; bat 
as an article of furniture—oh! what a failure. We 
rubbed our aching eyes, and rolled the chair om 
into the hall again. 

«“ Well, I think we might have Jennie’s photo 
graph, anyway,” says Dollie, desperately. “Really, 
Jack, we are too fastidious ; other people just # 
good as we are have such things in their room 
and enjoy them, and I think I should enjoy be 
picture right here on the mantel, where I canse 
it all the time. I am so fond of Jennie, ym 
know.” 

“Oh, certainly,” I assented; “have it by al 
means, if you like.” 

So the picture, a large photograph in an ee 
gant frame, was placed one side of the little clog 
to balance a lovely etching on the other side, — 

Now Jennie was a good girl and lovable, bt 
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she was not handsome—her most partial friend 
must see that at a glance; and there she stood on 
that mantelpiece—among the dainty trifles and 
confronting the exquisite etching before alluded 
to—an incongruity and a reproach. Her common- 
place features wore an unmistakable expression 
of disapproval of her surroundings. She evi- 
dently felt out of place, and she looked so. 

I shrugged my shoulders and laughed a little, 
upon which Dollie snatched the picture up and 
ran out of the room. When she came back a 
few minutes later there were traces of tears on her 
pretty cheeks, and she said, with a pathos that 
went to my heart, “Oh, Jack, I never supposed 
our home would have to be spoilt in this 
way; but there is no help for it. We must 
put the dreadful things in the rooms; don’t 
you see, our friends will feel very much hurt, 
and with reason, if we despise their gifts. 
But oh, Jack, I have tried them all; the tidies, 
and anti-macassars, and sofa- pillows, and foot- 
rests, and ottomans, and match-holders, and 
scratch-my-backs, and all! and they do look too, 
too hideous! I positively think I coudd not live 
day after day and see them about me—I should 

mad!” 

And poor Dollie fairly broke down, and sobbed 
hysterically on my shoulder. 

«Poor child; it is hard,” I murmur; but sud- 
denly I have a thought—an inspiration. 

“Hullo!” I say; “I have it. Cheer up, Dollie, 
dear. What do you say to furnishing one room 
entirely with the gifts of our friends? Put ’em all 
in, you know—use it only on great occasions! 
There’s that little room up-stairs that I told you 
would have to be the children’s room; just the 
thing! What do you say?” 

Dollie clapped her hands. “Oh, Jack, you 
brightest of boys; how nice, and what fun to do 
it ! ” 

So we ran up-stairs and set to work. We put 
down the rag carpet, and rolled in the gorgeous 
chair; we put the sunflower patchwork quilt on 
the bed, and hung the offending tidies over the 
chairs, and laid the scarlet rug with the mono- 
gram in the center in front of the bed, and the 
green and purple one before the toilet table ; then 
we put up the embroidered curtains and “sur- 
mounted them with the hideous lambrequins, and 
placed the foot-rests and ottomans by the windows. 
Then we hung the photographs of our relatives on 
the walls, also the impossible landscape in oil; 
neither did we forget the water-colors, nor the 
crayon nightmare. Finally, we ornamented the 
mantle with the big China vases bought at the 
dollar store, the hideous plaster busts, and the blue 
and green toilet set; then we hung up the air cas- 
tle, and the match-receivers, and the scratch-my- 
backs, where they would show to the best adyan- 
tage, and the work wasdone. Then we sat down 
on the bed and looked it over. 





We supposed we were going to have a good 
laugh, but to our surprise we didn’t feel at all in- 
clined. I looked intently at Dollie, and she looked 
at me, and suddenly and simultaneously we were 
struck with a new idea. 

“ It isn’t so very ridiculous after all, is it, Jack?” 
says Dollie, “I believe these things are not ugly 
and offensive in ¢hemseld#s ; but they should be 
kept dy themselves, and not be allowed to con- 
trast with the zsthetically beautiful: just as we 
don’t grow flowers and vegetables in the same 
bed.” 

“That's it,” said I. “Now there’s nothing 
about this room that troubles us. In fact, I con- 
sider it as much a master-piece as the other rooms, 
only perhaps of a lower order.” 

* Yes,” says Dollie, “and I shall really enjoy 
coming up here to see these things now, and so 
will you,” 

Thus we comforted and congratulated ourselves, 
and, Dolly smiled again, and was happy. Well, 
that room was a great success. Our city friends, 
who praised the other rooms as marvels of 
taste and beauty, called this also “unique— 
quaint,” etc; but when dear old Aunt Hetty 
came down from Goshen, to make us her prom- 
ised visit, and Dollie assigned to her the gorgeous 
room up-stairs, whose floor was adorned with the 
work of her own hands, her admiration and en- 
joyment knew no bounds. 

“ But, dear me,” said she to Dolly, “ what a 
pity to put all your prettiest and nicest things into 
one room! I do believe you fixed it up a’ purpose 
for your old Aunt Hetty!” 

Then our satisfaction was complete, and we have 
called it Aunt Hetty’s room ever since. 





SEEMING. 


S. WHITE PAINE, 
I wonder that life should appear, as you say, 
But the span of an insect’s ephemeral day ; 
That its fugitive years should seem to have sped 
Like the flight of a shuttle in weaving its thread. 


You tell me, alas! that the older you grow, 

The shorter seems life, and the swifter its flow, 
How strangely diverse, then, the cast of your mind 
From that of my own, as here briefly defined. 


Tho’ your age exceed mine by lustrums, decades, 
Tho’ dim be the eyes ‘neath their grizzly shades, 
Yet still you aver that it “‘seems but a day,” 
Since you felt the first rapture of juvenile play. 


Not so with myself, I must frankly confess; 

Your view of life’s seeming I fail to possess; 
What to you appears brief, my illustrious friend! 
Has to me, in a word, nor beginning nor end, 


You may smile if you will, but still I assever 
I seem to have had an existence forever, 
Indeed, sir—I say it without a misgiving— 
I remember no time when I was not living. 
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LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 

«I say, youngster, can you direct me to Seth 
Byerly’s residence !” 

“Huh,” came the answer, in a rough voice, 
from a freckled-faced urchin, picking blackberries 
on the highway. : 

The gentleman repeated his inquiry in a iittle 
more péremptory manner this time. 

“Does yer mean yer want ter go to Byerly’s 
house?” replied the boy, looking up now, and 
showing a stupid face, daubed over with berries 
and dust. 

“Yes, that is precisely what I mean.” 

“Oh! well, yer just goes on till yer comes to it 
—up there a piece,” pointing a dirty hand in the 
direction of the hill ahead. 

“Lucid as the mud on his countenance,” said 
the gentleman in a stage whisper, as he wended 
his way up the hill wearily. 

He had -supposed, of course, there would be 
some one to meet him at the station; but, on the 
contrary, he had found himself not only the sole pas- 
senger landed upon the platform at Weir Junction, 
but the sole individual, as far as he could discover, 
anywhere within sight or sound. It was unpleas- 
ant, to say the least, a hot, sunny August noon, a 
heavy valise, and a weak frame of body and mind, 
to lug up hill, he knew not how far. He wished 
he had gone to the shore as he first intended. 


“The place looks promisingly quiet, if not al- 
together restful,” said the gentleman, addressing 
himself, as he walked along the deserted road. 
“ Rhoads said it was the ‘deadest place alive,’ and 
just the spot for a poor overworked journalist to 
rest his world-worn brain for a month; and I must 
confess it has every appearance of a statu guo sort 


of existence. Wonder where the Byerly estate is ? 
I can’t go much further. ‘Excelsior’ is all very 
well in poetry, but I’m cleat given out climbing— 
guess I’ll stop at that little Cottage ahead, and ask 
where Mr. Byerly lives: may be they’ll be more 
explicit.” 

He walked on to the house ; it was a fat-looking, 
little weather-beaten cottage; the roof was low, 
and the house stretched out instead of going up; 
there were a couple of shady elms in front, and a 
row of old-fashioned hollyhocks and sunflowers in 
the little garden in front; a covered porch, with 
seats on either side, led to the front door. 

Mr. Lawrence Elliott set his valise down on the 
porch, lifted his straw hat, and wiped his brow ; 
then he looked about before he knocked. There 
was somebody at home, for he could see a woman 
in a pink sunbonnet shelling peas in the backyard. 

«* How primitive and old-fashioned it all loo 
he thought, taking in the sunflower and hollyhocks. 
«“ And everything looks neat and orderly,” glanc. 
ing at the bright row of milk-pans glistening in 
the sun. “Quite a ‘Love in a Cottage’ sort of 





Pe. 
appearance ; I hope the interior of that pink sup. 
bonnet won’t offend my aesthetic taste,” and he 
knocked. 

A plump old lady in a brown calico short-gowp 
and petticoat answered the summons, 

Lawrence stared; he had expected the pink 
sunbonnet, but she still sat there with her face 
hid, stolidly shelling peas. “Oh, I beg pardon, 
can you direct me to Mr. Byerly’s residence ?” 

“ Seth’s or Jonas’?” asked the old lady, raig. 
ing her glasses to look more closely at the 
stranger. 

“Mr. Seth Byerly’s.” 

«“ Why, this is the place, sir, and walk right in 
and welcome. Dear me, I ’spose you're the Sick 
man Charley Rhoads wrote us was coming this 
week; and I said to Seth to-day, said I, « Seth, 
know that young man will be here to-day, ang 
you go right down to the noon train and meg 
him; but law, he started off with his hooks ang 
line, and that’s the end o’ him till dark. Butcome 
in; don’t stand out there in the heat; come Tighe 
in here and sit down; here is the rocking. 
it’s as easy as a feather-bed; grandfather died ip 
that chair. New just lay back and rest, while J 
get you a drink of cool spring water; you're as 
pale as a ghost.” 

Lawrence obeyed the matheshy orders, given 
in a sweet, coaxing tone and manner, and she 
left him comfortably seated. He wasn’t as 
as he supposed. He really could not have gone 
any further. 

“Well, I’m glad I’ve found a rocking-chais, 
even though it has ghastly associations,” said he, 
smiling to himself and looking about him. «This 
isn’t exactly the sort of place, however, I expected 
to find Seth Byerly’s; but I’m in fora month] 
suppose.” 

He examined the room curiously. The fum- 
ture was very old and plain, but everything wa 
scrupulously clean. There was a faint pleasant 
perfume of lavender and rose-leaves in the aif, 
Outside there seemed to be hives near, fora 
sleepy hum of bees could be heard; how musica 
they sounded! He closed his eyes for a moment, 
and in that moment fatigue and weakness over 
came all other sensations; and when good Mm 
Byerly came bustling back with a pitcher of 
spring water, she found her guest in a soured 
slumber. 


«“ Poor dear, he does look sick, sure enagill 


said she compassionately, putting a stool unde 
his feet and a pillow under his head. «I’mglad 
he reached here before he gave out on the road; 
that Seth ought to be sent to bed without any 
supper. There, I’ll darken the window and id 
him sleep his tire out.” 
When Mr. Elliott wakened, an hour or so 

it was with considerable astonishment, «wd 
as curiosity, that he looked about him. Wher 
in: the world was he? Oh! now he remem 
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fered, that little « Love in a Cottage” place; and 
the pink sun-bonnet ?—no, it was a brown calico 
—oh, yes, and this was Seth Byerly’s. ‘Well, he 
must stay a week at least. The old lady was very 
kind; things looked neat and clean—he guessed 
he’d make up his mind to be contented. 

«We never took any boarders before,” said 
Mrs. Byerly, loquaciously, the next morning while 
Lawrence was eating his late breakfast, set for 
him alone in the bright little sitting-room off the 
kitchen; “I just wouldn’t be bothered with city 
folks, they always seemed to me to be fussy and 
troublesome ; but Charley Rhoads said you wouldn’t 
be, that all you wanted was rest and quiet—and 
that, mercy knows, you can get here! So I just 
said ‘Send him along,’ and it was too bad Seth 
didn’t go to the station to meet you; but—” 

«Yes, it is very quiet and peaceful here,” inter- 
rupted Lawrence, “ you are quite alone, then, in 
the cottage—you and Mr. Byerly? no children?” 

«Not a chick nor child of our own; but we 
generally have one of our sister’s or brother’s with 
us. My sister Melanthy’s daughter is here now, 
spending her holiday ; she’s a teacher in the ’cad- 
emy—a right smart girl, too, Louysee is; she writes 
for the papers—poetry,” in an awed sort of tone, 
«and prose pieces, too.” 

«Qh, gracious!” thought Lawrence, with an 
ward groan, “now I’m in for it in earnest—a 
romantic, gushing, young lady, who writes poetry 
on ‘Spring,’ without a doubt! and she’ll discover 
that I am on the ‘ Ledger,’ and want to read me 
aer MSS., bother the thing !” 

“Have you ever read any of her pieces?” 
asked Mrs. Byerly, imagining of course they were 
world-renowned. 

“I don’t think I have,” replied Lawrence, 
briefly, then rising, “I think I’ll go out for a walk, 
and take a look at the country about here: don’t 
wait dinner for me. I haven’t any appetite at 
mid-day, and perhaps I’ll stay in the wood until 
teatime,” and Lawrence put on his hat and saun- 
tered off to the grove that lay not far distant. 

« And so the pink sunbonnet writes poetry; one 
would scarcely think of that adornment in a poetic 
light. Wonder what sort of a looking girl « Louysee’ 
is? Ah! I see her, in my ‘ mind’s eye’—tall, slender, 
bilious! I dare say she will air her productions 
at the first opportunity—ah, me! and I was hop- 
ing I should not have to play the role of ‘ gallant 
homme,’ ” 

Lawrence walked cn until he came to the fence 
that barred off the woods; he climbed over, and 
was making his way along the path, when he 
heard voices on the other side of the blackberry 
bushes that grew by the fence. 

’ “But I can not go to-morrow morning, Ben, be- 
cause I shall have to churn and bake pies and cake 
for Sunday.” 

“Will you go down to the swamp with me then, 
after milking-time ? ” 





“ Well, maybe so; but pick your basket full of 
berries, or I won’t.” 

“Ah ha!” thought Lawrence, peeping through 
his leafy screen, “here is a verdant pair of na- 
tives. She is a real, downright country girl; 
churns butter and bakes bread, and I dare say he 
milks and ploughs and the rest. Wonder how 
she looks? Ugh!” as he caught a glimpse of 
the girl, “a Shaker poke and a green gingham— 
little feet, however, if they are in stout boots. 
Wish I could see her face; no doubt, however, 
but that is freckled. Think, upon the whole, I 
prefer the pink sunbonnet and poetry!” and Law- 
rence sauntered on. 

“ Come right in here, Mr. Elliott, and see what a 
nice mess of butter we have got this morning; 
and here’s some fresh buttermilk for you. Come 
in, there’s nobody here but Louysee and me,” 
and Mrs. Byerly beckoned to Lawrence to enter 
the little outside kitchen, where he had heard 
voices for some time. Feeling a decided curiosity 
to see the niece of her aunt, Lawrence accepted 
the invitation and walked in. 

Mrs. Byerly was pouring out the frothing milk 
from the churn, and, seated on the doorstep that 
led toward the woodpile, with her sleeves rolled 
up above a pair of dimpled elbows, working 
butter vigorously, sat Miss Pink Sunbonnet. ~ 

“This is my niece Louysee, Mr. Elliott; don’t 
be scared, come in,” for Lawrence had stepped 
back in surprise. 

She was a little beauty, this country school 
teacher. The pink sunbonnet was hanging down 
her shoulders, displaying a wealth of golden hair; 
a pair of bright hazel eyes looked up pleasantly, 
and two dimples guarded the rosy lips that smiled 
an acknowledgment of his somewhat awkward 
bow. She certainly was mistress of the situation, 
for she seemed to take in his discomfiture at a 
glance, and spoke immediately, putting him at 
his ease by her graceful manner. 

“Good morning, Mr. Elliott; see what a golden 
bonanza I have just dug out of this mine of a 
churn,” and she displayed the great heaps ot 
sweet fresh butter that filled the bowl in her lap. 

“And you—you churned it yourself,” he asked 
stupidly, looking down at the plump little sun- 
burned hands. 

“Certainly she did: don’t you ’spose she can do 
anything but write poetry,” laughed Mrs. Byerly; 
“just wait till the bread, and cakes, and pies are 
out of the oven, and you'll see, to say nothing of 
the berries she and Ben picked yesterday.” 

So this was the damsel in the shaker poke and 
green gingham, as well as she of his rose-bud sun- 
bonnet! Yes, he remembered her voice, it. was the 
very girl who was picking berries with a country 
lad yesterday. She called the fellow ‘Ben.’ He 
wondered if she was going down to the swamp 
with him after milking, and masculine like, he 
detested this fellow. 
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Lawrence sat down now, and it was nearly 
noon before he remembered that he had intended 
to pass each morning in the grove. “Louysee,” 
was very entertaining, and charmingly natural and 
unaffected, and Lawrence soon began to congratu- 
late himself upon his good fortune in finding a 
companion for his holiday; and before the time 
came for his return to the city, Mr. Elliott was 
loth to leave the cottage. 

He at first ascribed his unwillingness to leave 
the place to the fact of the rapid improvement 


he had made in health since his sojourn there; he. 


had never felt stronger or happier in his life; it 
was the fresh, invigorating air, he felt sure, that 
gave him such a bouyant lease on life. 

“I believe I could live here the year round 
and be content; what work I could accomplish 
in such an atmosphere!” he muttered to himself 
as he counted the days left of his vacation. His 
companion, however, seemed to feel as happy at 
the thought of leaving the cottage, and returning 
to the village where she taught in the academy. 

“TI actually believe you will be glad to say 
good-bye to me, Miss Lou,” said he half savagely, 
a day or so before the final parting. She was 
pressing some autumn leaves and ferns they had 
gathered in the woods, and was singing gayly. 

“Let it be au revoir then, Mr, Elliott,” replied 
the girl, looking up, and siniling into the dark 
grave face above her. “TI shall be here next 
summer,” she continued, “and perhaps yeu will 
like to come again for your holiday—” 

“Perhaps,” he replied curtly, walking off. 
The girl followed him with her eyes, and sighed. 
What a strange, moody sort of fellow he was. She 
wondered what made him act so unhappy all at 
once. 

To tell the truth, he was ignorant himself. He 
imagined he was smoking too much, perhaps, and 
he stopped; but that wasn’t it. Then he thought 
he needed a stimulant, and he tried bitters; but 
nothing relieved him of the dull, aching pain 
about his breast. Suddenly, the day before his 
departure for home, as he came up the road to 
ask Miss Lou to.go out on the pond with him, 
and saw her about driving off in a new carriage 
with a rich young farmer who lived near by, he 
discovered that it was his Aeart that was affected. 
As in a flash, the news telegraphed itself up to 
his brain, and now he knew. It was Love that 
made him so loth to leave the cottage. 

“Lawrence Elliott,” said he to himself, “you 
are a fool. You have lost your heart to a little 
country girl who don’t care two straws whether 
she ever sees you again or not; pack up your 
valise, and leave the premises. Don’t waste 
another thought on her. She is probably even 
now Saying * Yes’ to a suitor who is ten times 
richer than you,” and he pulled his whiskers 


savagely at the thought. 
That night as the two “ young folks” sat alone 





out on the cottage porch, watching the 
half moon that shone down upon them, — 
sighed deeply. 

“That sigh sounds as though you were 
sorry that this is our last evening at the 
that you were really sorry to say good-bye, My 
Elliott,” said Lou in a low voice. She looked 
very pretty in the moonlight. 

Lawrence gazed at her awhile in silence before 
he answered. “ What would you say if I toi 
you it was you only to whom I felt sorry to say 
good-bye. ” 

In spite of the white light of the moon 
her face, there was a rose-red tint dyeing it now, 

“I should say—perhaps—you were—joki ing,” 

«But I am in dead earnest,” and Lawrenee 
rose now and came closer. “I am sighing at the 
bare thought of leaving you, because—I Joy 
you.” 

“Me! oh no!” 

The moon went under a cloud. 

Lawrence took one of the little hands in hig 
“Yes you, oh! my beloved; but I dare not hope. 
I. have so little to offer you, but—Lonise_ 
What!” 

And the moon came out of the mist and shone 
down on a very pretty tableau-vivant of youth 
and happiness and “ Love in a Cottage.” 
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BY DOROTHY LUNDT. 


“TI tell you,” cried the old Colonel, growing 
more and more heated as he brought his emphatic 
remarks to a close; “I tell you it’s all of a piece 
—table-rapping, mesmerism, banshees, vampire, 
second-sight—all of a piece, and all unmitigasy 
infernal nonsense ! ” 

While Colonel Vennor was speaking, our hostes 
sat listening with a bright, intent interest; forge 
ting even to stir the tea in the dainty little cupshe 
held; and when he had finished, she set the a 
down on the rustic table before us, and tum 
toward him, pressing her pretty hands together, 
palm to palm, in a quaint fashion she has when 
she is very much in earnest. 

«Do you know, Colonel,” she said, “it seems 
to me the oddest thing, that you philosophic pe 
ple should waste all the time you give to thet 
things in ridiculing and berating them, instead 
studying into facts, and trying to bring out of them 
a possible theory and explanation? Not butthat 
your theories—as theories—are incontrovertible, 
Take this matter of second-sight, for instance: 
Nothing could be more impossible, from the stand 
point of reason and logic, than that the soul, apatt 
from the body it inhabits, should go forth on strange 
errands to distant places, and should have the 
power, if need be, to make its presence knownia 


the places it has so mysteriously reached ; and ye, 
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when this has been known to happen so often, 
one would think—” 

« But, my dear madam!” interrupted the Colo- 
nel, in a tone considerably modified by the fact that 
he was addressing pretty Mrs. Tregarthen, for 
whom he entertained an unbounded admiration, 
and no longer overthrowing an imaginary adver- 
sary, “but, my dear madam, that is the vital point 
of the matter. //as it been known to happen so 
often? Does not all the evidence to that effect 
rest on old wives’ tales, impossible to trace to their 


source? Now, if a clear-sighted, practical person 


like yourself, on whose common sense one could 
place every reliance”—Mrs. Tregarthen nodded an 
amused acknowledgment of the compliment— 
«were to say to me, on such a subject as this, «I 
believe, for I have seen!’ it would lead me the 
longest possible way toward a serious consideration 
of the matter; but as it is—” 

“My dear Colonel,” said Mrs. Tregarthen, * if 
such an assurance from me could accomplish so 
much, I can give it you in all good faith and seri- 
ousness: for in this very matter of second-sight, I 
can say ‘1 believe, for 1 have seen!’” 

A quick movement f interest and curiosity ran 
like a light wind throygh our little group, assem- 
bled under Tregarthen beeches. Miss Armstrong’s 
hammock ceased its regular swing; my brother 
raised himself on his elbow, forgetful of the cigar 
whose fiery tip was turning gray between his 
fingers; we felt a vague impatience even of the 


gentie clatter made by the deft footman as he 
removed the tea-service, lest we should lose a 
word of the story we felt sure was forthcoming. 
«It is a long story!” our hostess was saying 
gently, in answer to Colonel Vennor’s eager re- 
quest for the history of her strange experience. 
“It is a long story, and I am far from an apt 


story-teller, as you know. To make you feel, 
never so faintly, what was to me the significance 
of that November afternoon, I should have to 
begin far back, and pick up some of the life- 
threads that met and wove themselves together 
that day. And whether, | wonder, would it be 
worth your while to listen ?” 

“Indeed, yes! I beg of you, my dear madam !” 
tame from the waiting group; and “The story 
cannot be too long for the time, and the place, 
and the listeners!’ cried Mary Armstrong, affec- 
tionately. So Mrs. Tregarthen begun: still with 
her hands pressed lightly palm to palm, and her 
look fixed where, through the tremulous beech- 
trees, and beyond the sunny river, we could see 
the Welsh mountains, spirit-blue against the sum- 
mer sky. 

“When you called me just now, Colonel, a prac- 
tical woman, you were very near the truth. It is 
from my dear, bright English mother that I drew 
@ nature heartily in rapport with this good old, 
substantial earth, and the things and interests of 
it; and fortunate for me that I did so, since the 





most impressionable part of my life was passed 
among seers of visions and dreamers of dreams. 
I was, as you know, brought up on my grand- 
father’s estate in northern Scotland. At this day, 
among the Highlands, a belief in second-sight is 
familiar to the minds of the people; and this was © 
true to a much greater extent in‘my youth. Phe- 
nomena of this sort were of such frequent occur- 
rence that any one doubting their genuineness could 
have had ample apportunity to satisfy himself; 
though I never remember any one who did so 
doubt. I have often thought,” she interrupted her 
story to say, “‘ that while there was much resem- 
blance, there were many points of difference be- 
tween the Highland second-sight and the mani- 
festations of modern spiritualism, which I have 
always held in such intense abhorrence. 

“The trance state of the former was never, tomy 
knowledge, voluntarily induced; the seers visited 
only people and places in this world. This power 
or gift never seemed to affect either their physical 
health or mental balance; and at ordinary times 
they were simple, hard-working, God-fearing folks, 
attending faithfully to their common-place duties. 
You could hardly travel a large tract of country 
without meeting at least one person possessing this 
mysterious gift ; often it was a woman, and oftenest 
one well past middle life. 

“Such an one, named Tibbie Hand, rented a 
little cottage on my grandfather’s land. She was 
held in much respect by the servants and cottagers, 
not so much as a seeress, I think, as for her skill 
in the use of herbs and simples, and in the prepa- 
ration of such sweetmeats and cordials as were in 
favor in the country-side. I knew old Tibbie 
well; and when Marjorie Douglas (my distant 
cousin and dearest companion) and I came back 
on a long gallop across the windy moors, we were 
glad to stop at her litttle cottage for a bowl of the 
porridge she knew how to prepare to perfection. 
But in her trance state I never saw her. 

“ When I heard it whispered among the servants, 
with an awe-stricken significance, ‘ Auld Tibbie’s 
awa, the morn!’ Marjorie and I took our rides 
in other directions, and went near her cottage no 
more until we should chance to see her sitting on 
its threshold, with no stranger expression than the 
peace of a gentle old age on the face under her 
neat white ‘mutch.’ I think this avoidance of 
her, in her ‘seeress’ days, came on my part less 
from conscious fear than the natural recoil of a 
young and healthy nature from anything so far 
beyond its grasp and ken; but Marjorie’s horror 
of such things, or even the mention of them, 
amounted to a passion, which was as incompre- 
hensible to me as the things themselves. ¢ 

“ Between Marjorie and I existed one of those 
close and tender friendships which spring so often 
from total unlikeness. She was tall, and fair, and 
fragile; I, small and strong, and a veritable « nut- 
browne mayde;’ she was the truest Celt I ever 
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knew—imaginative, sensitive, dreamy, passionate ; 
I was the sturdiest of persevering, humdrum Sax- 
ons. I taught her the joy of rough out-of-doors 
life, of breezy gallops on our willful little Highland 
ponies, of merry romps with the big collies, of 
plunging through the wild winter snow-wreaths, 
and snatching a dreamless nap on the springy 
heather on drowsy summer noons, 

« She opened to me the richest of the world of 
books, and brought me so into communication with 
those who loved nature more wisely and as well 
as I; and she helped me to quicken duty and con- 
science by leading me to love and ponder the 
words of the best of all books, which was to her 
as a familiar friend. She brought poetry and ro- 
mance into my life, and I into hers a certain breezi- 
ness of sunshine that held the dream-mists from 
gathering too closely about her, and made com- 
mon-place life and work more possible to her— 
sweet idealist that she was! Her father’s estate 
joined ours, and hence came opportunity to pass 
much of our days together; and a good and help. 
ful thing I am sure such companionship was for 
us both. 

“I passed from my childhood associations, to 
be a part of them no more forever; when after 
grandfather’s death, I went to live with my Eng- 
lish uncle, Robert Farleigh, in the pleasant Kent- 
ish country. I was only seventeen, and the heart- 
aches of youth are mercifully brief: but it was 
with a sore, sore heartache that I said good-bye 
to all that had hitherto made up my world. It 
was hard to bid farewell to the dear old glens 
and moorlands ; it was harder to leave the grand 
hills, from ‘whose uplifted lights and shadowy 
silence, all unconsciously to me, a sense of the 
infinite fatherhood and motherhood had flowed 
down into my orphaned, childish heart; it was 
hardest of all to say good-bye to Marjorie. We 
promised each other that our separation should 
be as short as possible: she was to come soon to 
me at Farleigh Manor, and I was to pass a long 
summer with her at Douglas House; but ah me! 
how much had passed before I saw my sweet girl 
again. 

I spent several years in travel with my uncle 
and his only daughter, Ethel ; a fair, bright, proud 
English girl, of whom I soon became very fond. 
And when at last we returned to Kent, and I 
wrote beseeching an immediate visit from Marjorie, 
she answered that her mother’s failing health kept 
her constantly at her side, and they were prepar- 
ing even then to take refuge in southern France, 
from the merciless rigors of a Scottish winter. 
And perhaps I missed Marjorie less, that I brought 
home with me to England a shy sweet hope, that 
blossomed in my heart like a winter rose. I 
met Major Tregarthen in Italy; and not long after 
our return home, he sought out some hitherto 
unknown cousins of his—the Ffrenchs, who had 
a fine old estate not many miles from us, and 





paid them a visit whose length must ha 


surprised them, if they took into iders’ 
tion not so much their relationship, as the 
shortness of their acquaintance. During his visit _ 


he found frequent occasion to ride over to Farleigh: 
Manor; a tall, dark, handsome cousin of }j 

Basil Ffrench by name, not infrequently bearing 
him company. Major Tregarthen was ien years 
my senior, and my dear old uncle was so wont tp 
appropriate his company ahd enjoy his visits that 
it was an unspeakable amazement to him whe, 
one morning the Major interrupted him in g 


| political harangue to ask his niece’s hand in mar. 


riage, with her full and glad consent. So, whep 
the hawthorn was white in the hedge-rows, I gaye 
Major Tregarthen my hand,.as I had given him 
my heart, what seemed to us both so long agg, 
under the gray old walis of Rome. Immediately 
after our marriage we came home to Tregarthey 
House; and in the happy year that fol 
there grew in my heart for the dear old place 
that sense of ownness which never in all our lives 
clings about more than one home. It was a great 
delight to me, so long without “ain kith and 
kin,” to find in my husband’s younger brother, 
Garth, one whom I could jtake unreservedly into 
a warm, sisterly love. Though he had been away 
on foreign service until the eve of our i 
his handsome, merry face, and the winsome ways 
and gentle courtesy that came straight from his 
warm, loyal heart, soon came to be a very dear 
and necessary part of my world. 

The second year of our marriage my husband's 
regiment was stationed in Dublin, whither I went 
with him; and it was while there that we 
to make note of how frequent in Ethel’s lettes 
had grown the mention of Basil Ffrench, and 
what a matter of course it seemed to be that he 
should be her cavalier at ball and festival, until 
we came at last to feel certain that my cousin§ 
proud heart had passed from her keeping, and 
her turn to be “kissed and carried awa” was ne 
far off. But as the weeks and months slipped by, 
and though Captain Ffrench seemed to be still the 
most frequent of visitors at Farleigh Manor, the 
pleasant news I was looking for still delayed, | 
began to grow impatient. Like all happy young. 
wives, I longed that all my girlhood’s friends 
should share my happiness; and often, as I laid 
down Ethel’s letters, I would cry, «Will they 
never understand each other, these dull young 
people! Here he has been paying his court ® 


her for months, and it is very evident to me, even 


from her shy allusions to the matter, that shes 
very fond of him;.and why should they hold all 
their friends in suspense, and trifle with ther 
own happiness, in this absurd fashion ?” B 
“My dear,” my husband would answer, his brows 
eyes twinkling at me mischievously over his care, 
fully-adjusted eye-glasses, “not every man, even 
though a soldier, dares put his fate ‘to the touch’a 
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“omptly as I did. Ffrench is not a man to risk a 


« No,” from any woman ; and Ethel Farleigh prob- 
ably shows more of her proud heart to you than 
she ever has shown to him. A little, patience, 
sweetheart; the first chapter of their romance 
will close quite soon enough !’ ‘ 

«Close it did—though in a far sadder way than 
we had hoped. We had but just returned to Tre- 

en House, when news reached us of my 
Uncle Robert’s sudden death; leaving his affairs 
so heavily involved, that when the large debts pre- 
sented against the estate had been settled, Ethel 
was left with only a few hundreds a year, instead 
of the thousands she had always been led to ex- 
We wrote at once, begging her to come to 
us; which she did, poor child! so worn with grief 
and anxiety as to be but the shadow of her old 
bonny self. Before many weeks, Basil Ffrench fol- 
lowed her into Wales, to lay at her feet the heart, 
the acceptance of which he had doubted in her 
old, bright, careless days. But to our surprise 
and sorrow, Ethel coldly refused to listen to him: 
‘He should not offer her now, for pity,’ she said, 
‘what long ago he might have offered her from 
love ;’ and though he pleaded, and the Major rea- 
soned with her, and I alternately scolded and tear- 
fully coaxed her, her determination was not to be 
shaken, and the man who faithfully loved her went 
back to his Kentish home with a heavy heart. 

«Though we most earnestly and affectionately 
urged Ethel to make our home hers, she answered, 
with the unyielding Farleigh pride in her clear 
young voice, that ‘She could never feel herself 
dependent, even on her nearest and dearest ;’ and, 
after some correspondence with an old friend of 
her mother’s, she told us that ‘at midsummer she 
she should go up to London, where she had found 
a situation as governess,’ 

“But before midsummer—it was the year 1857 
there was no more any talk of her going up to 
London. Before midsummer, the first pages of 
that terrible story, which no coming year will ever 
blot away, had written themselves in blood and 
tears upon the heart of England. The ‘little 
cloud no larger than a man’s hand,’ which Can- 
ning had seen rising in the Eastern sky, broke 
over India in a storm whose thunders drowned 
every sweet home-sound in England that dreadful 
year; and the cry for help against the Indian 
fiends was ringing through the heart of every Eng- 
lish soldier. My husband’s regiment was among 
the first sent into the Indian service; and although 
for us the black horrors of Delhi and Cawnpore 
were not, yet enough had come to show how 
sorely strong hearts were needed to fight the deadly 
fire that was burning out right and order from the 
land; and I would not, if I could, have held him 
back. Garth had lately been appointed to a lieu- 
tenancy in the Major’s regiment, and all the chiv- 
alry of his race burned in his blue eyes when he 
talked of the work that would soon be doing. 

VoL. cv.—11. 





“TI need not try to tell you the story of those 
days; to say that through them my youth, and the 
gladness and hope and elasticity of it, slipped away 
forever, is to say only what was true of many an 
English soldier’s wife. There was no talk of 
Ethel’s leaving me now. Apart from my hus- 
band’s absence, there was another reason why, in 
the days drawing near, I needed some one whom 
I could trust, and who loved me. 

“It was not wholly sympathy that taught Ethel 
what my suffering was. We had heard that Basil 
Ffrench had lately asked and received a transfer 
into my husband’s regiment, and would sail with 
them in the early summer. I think if he had 
come to Ethel then, the solemn shadow of the 
peril into which he was going would have hushed 
away her pride, and she would bave shown him 
all her loving heart; but he was not a man to ask 
lightly again what once had been so bitterly de- 
nied him; and he went away, and there was no 
sign between them. 

“And my heart was like dust within me the 

night my husband rode away from Tregarthen 
House through the summer moonlight; and He 
only who seemed so far away from me knew the 
secrets of the future into which he rode. 
, “In the weary weeks and months that followed, 
two’sad-eyed women moved about the old house 
that was late so gay, and sat silently under the whis- 
pering beeches. Perhaps Ethel’s burden was the 
harder to bear, since mine was a recognized grief, 
under which I might cry out, careless if all the 
world should hear, while for very shame she must 
hide hers in the deeps of her maiden heart. 

“It was just after word reached us of the regi- 
ment’s safe arrival in India, that there came to 
me a letter from Marjorie, telling me of her 
mother’s death, after a long and wasting illness. 
‘ How can my grief for her be other than a soft- 
ened sorrow,’ she said, ‘when I know she has 
found in the better country the health that the 
best countries of this world could not give her? 
How can I but be glad for her who was so glad 
to go? They say sorrow can best comfort sorrow ; 
and though it is so long, my dearest Dora, since 
we met in the old familiar way, my heart goes out 
to you, with a great longing love. May I come 
to you for a little while ?’ 

“ A gleam of pleasure, the first that had crossed 
my heart since my husband left me, awoke in me 
as I read Marjorie’s letter. Through its pages 
seemed to shine a light from the dear ald girlhood 
days—seemed to blow a breath from the heathery 
moorland and the cloud-swept mountain-side ; and 
I felt that the friend of my youth might comfort 
me. ‘Come, Marjorie,’ my answer said, and in 
the early autumn she came. 

“Tt was very good te see her. Fair and slight 
and delicate as of old, with the same intuitive 
understanding of one’s thoughts where words 
were hard to speak, and the same quick, sensitive 
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sympathies, the same calm and sweet atmosphere, 
unutterably comfortable to anxious and heavy 
hearts. Both Ethel and I were unspeakably the 
happier for having her with us; and in the new 
strength her coming brought, we began to take 
up again, one by one, the threads of old duties 
and interests. And as letters came, telling us 
that as yet all was well with those we loved, and 
as times mercifully softened our first passionate 
grief and foreboding, a quiet, tempered cheerful- 
ness begun, with us, to replace the dreary apathy 
of the summer days. Ethel busied herself with 
the charitable work of the wide district under my 
care; Marjorie began to work faithfully again at 
the music she had been forced to neglect during 
her long attendance on her mother; and my 
hands found all their waning strength could hold 
in my household cares, and the dainty sewing 
that was never quite done. And over my work, 
I dreamed of my husband far away, and of 
another presence soon to be with me; nay, al- 
ready with me, though silently and invisibly, up- 
lifting and cheering my heart. 

“In the early November days, I came to note 
with anxiety, a subtile change in Marjorie. Her 
face, always fair, took on a certain transparent 
look; a hectic flush which on its going left her 
deathly pale, replaced the color, which if delicate 
had always been constant and healthful; she 
seemed constantly languid and exhausted; and 
sometimes involuntarily she would pass her hand 
to her forehead, as if to press down a pain. 

“ «My dear!’ I said to her often, in those days, 
* My very dear, there \s surely an illness clinging 
about you!’ And I would plead with her to see 
Dr. Llewellyn while yet it was time. But she 
would answer me with affectionate ridicule, and 
insist that there was no trouble beyond a natural 
reaction from the long strain and anxiety she had 
undergone, and time and rest would make all 
well with her; so I was forced to be silent, though 
ill content. 

“One November twilight, we were sitting to- 
gether in the drawing-room, by the long windows 
that open on the terrace. We had not yet rung 
for lights ; preferring, as our frequent fashion was, 
to watch the waving sunset over the hills, and the 
stars shine out one by one into the purple silence. 
I know that Ethel’s heart went out like my own, in 
love and faith and prayer, toward the well-beloved 
‘in far countrie,’ and a longing that was a pain 
*inexpressible grew and grew in my heart, that I 
might see my husband, if only for one moment— 
might be assured that all was well with him. A 
short, sharp cry rang suddenly through the silent 
room, and Marjorie’s hand, cold as a snow-flake, 
clutched and held my fingers. I turned toward 
her in alarm; her face was like marble in the 
dim light, and her eyes looked strained and wild. 
As I turned, she flung herself into my arms, cry- 


ing passionately : 











“Oh Dora! Dora! I cannot bear it any longe. 
Don’t, my dear! don’t!’ and burst into 

sobs. Thoroughly frightened, I held her jn ay 
arms, soothing and petting her, and hushing her 
with every tender word I knew; Ethel meg 
while -closing the curtains to shut out the 
twilight, and lighting the candles, till the 100 a 
was bright with their soft glow. When atigy 
Marjorie’s sobs were hushed, and she lay spent anj 
trembling, I said, ‘My love, can you not tell me 
what frightened you so, and what I wag 

that you should so piteously cry out to me jy 
stop ?? 

«¢You would think me wild if I were totpial 
tell you,’ she said, in a voice scarcely above q 
whisper. ‘I knew—oh, how well I knewthy 
you were thinking of Major Tregarthen, in India, 
and longing to be with him, to see him, to know 
what he was doing; and it grew on me of, 
sudden, that I could go there—go out of my 
body, and go there and seek for him; and I fei 
that you were bidding me go; and I was 
you, and there was a great mist and darknes 
closing round me, and the horror and the fear of 
it were like death: and I tried to cry out t0 you 
to hold me! not to bid me go!’ 

“A fine cold shudder crept like a thread of ig 
along my veins; but I summoned all the cheerfy 
common-sense that was my birthright, and criej 
as I fondled and kissed her: * My poor chili 
you are nervous and overwrought; and weanj 
the twilight are but dismal company! T shall 
send you straight to your bed, and bring you apa 
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glass of hot drink; and a good Sleep will soon It wi 
chase away all your uncanny fancies!’ full 
“ But forall that, I promised myself that Iwill desol 
send for Dr. Llewellyn, as soon as ever itwa me er ¢ 
light enough for a groom to ride. But, tired oat sky’s 
I was only wakened next morning by the hate of w 
bell; and when I came down to the lifeles 
room, Marjorie met me, looking so cheery a jj % ha 
like her old self, and so ready to laugh at he calm 
‘twilight terror,’ that I thought no more@ jm moto 
urging medical advice on her. “T 
“That morning the Indian mail came inal %°* 
among the letters was one for Ethel, at sight # ce | 
which her bonny face flushed like a sunrise sky; fell ix 
and as soon as might be, she slipped away faa jm ™0St 
us, bearing it with her unopened. Later @ the closed 
day she came to my room, with her bright @ down 
heavy with long crying; but with the sweelet the lo 
tenderest, womanliest look I had ever seen abit 1 only 
her proud young mouth. She could only tell me sky, F 
what I had guessed already; that Basil o—' 
letter, coming to her out of the shadow of peti A 
and death, told her once more of the love li 
peril and death showed him to be most ‘ 
and sure; and asked her—solemnly, as po 
one who might be beyond human words when ber had ki 
answer should come, if she had no other answer iocie's 





for him now, than that she had given him unde 
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= carthen beeches. I did not need to ask her 

reply was waiting for to-morrow to speed it 
pa nom ; I read it in her softened face, and in 
the gleam on her white hand of something that 
had come to her, sent in love and hope from over 


igre as I took her in my arms, I kissed and 
plessed her, though with tears. 

« Before I was well awake the morning of the 
following day, my maid tapped at my bedroom 
door, and being bidden to enter, did so, with a 
troubled and hesitating face. ~ 

««If you please, Mrs. Tregarthen,’ she said, «I 
think you had best look a bit at Miss Douglas. 
She doesn’t seem rightly herself this morning, 
ma’am, and I’m fearing she’s ill.’ 

«I quickly slipped on my dressing-gown, and 
crossed the corridor to Marjorie’s bedroom with a 
heavy foreboding. I only needed a glance to 
tell me that my fears had been realized; the ill- 
ness I had dreaded was come upon her. Her 
face was flushed and her eyes bright with fever, 
and the restless hands that plucked at the cover- 
lid were burning to my touch. Though her 
speech was broken and incoherent, she seemed to 
know me, and seemed to realize her condition, 
and the necessity of seeing Doctor Llewellyn as 
soon as might be. The groom whom I de- 
spatched came back to tell me that the doctor 
had been away from home since midnight, but 
my message should be given him immediately he 
returned. 

«The dreary day wore slowly on toward noon. 
It was well for both Ethel and me that we had 
full occupation for hands and thoughts, for a more 
desolate day than, that not even a Welsh Novem- 
ber ever knew. There was not a break in the 
sky’s dull, leaden gray; there was not a breath 
of wind to stir the withered leaves that flitted 
lifelessly down to the fading sward. One longed 
io hasten the gathering storm, that the stifling 
calm might be broken into wind and rain and 
motion. : 

“There was little change in Marjorie’s condition: 
once she fell into a feverish, broken slumber; 
once she cried out, ‘My head! my head!’ and 
fell into a sobbing piteous to hear; but for the 
most part she lay in a dull stupor, with half- 
closed, lustreless eyes. Again and again I went 
down the long approach, to watch and listen for 
the longed-for sounds of the doctor’s coming, but 
I only saw the stirless landscape under the heavy 
sky, and only heard the first moanings of the 
rising storm-wind. 

“ A little past noon, tired out, I sank down into a 
great arm-chair by Marjorie’s bedside, and Ethel 
drew a low stool to my feet, and pillowed her head 
upon my knee; and so we sata long time in 
silence, watching the flickering light of the fire I 
had kindled in the wide chimney place. _ Mar- 
jorie’s eyes were closed, and her breathing was 





more regular, and we hoped that at last she had 
fallen into a quiet sleep. And as I sat there, as in 
my every moment of stillness, my heart and my 
thoughts went out to my husband; and, as in the 
twilight of two days ago, a very passion of longing 
grew and grew in my heart to see him, though for 
one short moment, to know how it fared, and if it 
was well with him, The longing had hardly taken 
a conscious form, when I begun to feel a curious 
numb-chill creeping over me from head to foot; 
and, without will or intent of my own, I slowly 
turned my gaze toward Marjorie’s bed. To my 
horror, she lay like one dead—a waxen pallor on 
her set face and stiffened lips, through which no 
breath seemed to come; her eyes were wide open, 
and fixed—only her /oo# was alive; on every lin- 
eament was frozen an expression as of one who 
hears, terror-stricken, something far away. 

“¢Marjorie!’ I would have cried to her; but no 
words came at my call. As if smitten with paral- 
ysis, I could only sit staring at her in the fascina- 
tion of a helpless fear as I watched her ; her stiff 
lips parted, and through them, though apparently 
aided by no movement of their own, came what 
I can only describe as the merest echo of a voice, 
as though one had spoken in a hollow silence far 
away. 

«¢You bade me come,’ it said, ‘and I am here. 
There is a mist about me—it is pitilessly hot: a 
sun I cannot see is scorching up the world; 
there is a great roar in my ears, and shrieks and 
groans pierce through it, and a hissing that rises and 
breaks, and falls. Have you sent me—have you 
sent me into Ae//? The mist is wavering—is sift- 
ing now, and parting, and I can see, There isa 
hillside, and on its summit are great towers, and a 
shining dome. Men in scarlet are struggling up 
the hill, and creatures with black faces are beating 
them back; there isa flash like steel! Ah, God! 
I see! I see !—the roar is the roar of cannon, and 
the hiss is the hiss of shell, and the shrieks are 
from those lying in their blood, trampled under 
foot in the mad struggle! There isa light yonder, 
and I move toward it, for it marks those you have 
sent metoseek. He is reading a despatch, sitting 
erect and strong upon his grand black horse; now 
he gives him the rein, and he is gone. The mist 
closes, and it is dark—dark! It parts again; I 
can see a dark, stern man, fighting his way through 
a struggling mass. Some one is following him 
close—some one with blue eyes that flash like fire. 
Cannot he who follows see the black creature who 
is creeping up beside his friend with a drawn dag- 
ger? Father in heaven, he does mo¢ see! and in a 
moment more—Tregarthen !—Garth Tregarthen! 
for the love of God, look to your friend!’ 

“ Marjorie had risen upright in bed, her long 
hair falling loose about her, her eyes dilated and 
staring, her hands clasped in passionate entreaty ; 
and as her last words came forth in a ringing 
shriek, the spell that bound me snapped. Un- 
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heeding that Ethel had slipped to the floor, white 

and motionless, I rushed to Marjorie, and with a 

strength not my own, held, and soothed, and 

calmed her, till a moment later I heard the 

blessed sound of the doctor’s foot upon the stairs. 
* 7 « 7 * 

“TI need not speak of the days that followed, 
when Marjorie lay in the deathly hold of a brain- 
fever, and Ethel served her like one who must 
spend herself beyond the power to think; and I 
could only wait and pray; and often Ethel and I 
looked into each other’s eyes, and said with 
faltering voices that it had been terrible to listen 
to Marjorie’s delirious raving, and knew in our 
sickened hearts that she had not raved when she 
saw Basil Ffrench in mortal peril. 

“It was not long after the day when Doctor 
Llewellyn told us, with tears of sympathy in his 
kind old eyes, that our Marjorie was coming back 
to us, her old sweet self, out of her danger and 
suffering—that the hard, good, sorrowful time 
came, when I could be with my dear girl no longer, 
but must myself go forth trembling upon a shadowy 
way. 

“The Christmas sunshine was bright on the 
snowy lawn the first time I came down to the 
drawing-room with my son in my arms. And it 
was Marjorie’s dear self, with the rose of a new 
health budding in her delicate face, who met me 
at the door, and with loving words and a mist 
before her happy eyes, led me in. 

“We had told Dr. Llewellyn the story of that 
terrible afternoon, and he listened with a grave 
and musing face. 

“ He warned us earnestly that it was never to be 
mentioned before Marjorie. 

“If she remembers it at all, it will be as a part 
of her delirium,’ he said, ‘and I would not even 
now answer for the consequences if that impres- 
sion were to be disturbed.’ 

“So we never referred to it; not even when, 
long after, the Indian mail brought us news of 
the second siege and taking of Lucknow, and 
how Garth was in hospital with a slight wound in 
the shoulder—‘a mere scratch, just enough to 
insure his being petted and lionized to his heart’s 
content, bye-and-bye,’ he wrote to gayly assure 
us; and how Captain Ffrench was disabled also, 
with a serious wound in his sword-arm. ‘And 
there might have been another and a sadder 
story to tell,’ my husband’s letter said, ‘had not 
Garth seen just in time the dagger an Indian 
devil would have sent home in another second 
to Ffrench’s heart. He turned aside the blow it 
was too late to beat down. And apropos of this, 
Garth tells of a curious experience of his that 
day, which I’ve no time now to repeat, but which 

Garth himself shall tell you some day when we 
are all sitting together under the dear old 


us spoke a word. #8 
stern, loving, old father, at whose heart, through 
the desolate winter, had lain the gnawing fey 
that she, his only little girl, was following her 
mother home to the better country. 
+ x * * * 

“TI could not tell you of my sorrow; do you thing 
I can tell you of my joy, when my 
bronzed and safe and strong, stood by me og 
midsummer twilight, by the cradle of our fing 
born son ? is 

«In the first days of autumn, Ethel Ffrench lef 
us, with her husband, for her happy English 
home. } 

« Basil had pleaded with a masterful t 


of it both holiday and holy-day: ‘And can J dp 
either without you, Ethel?’ he said. §» one 
September morning, she stood beside him in gray 
Tregarthen church; and the trustful hand inhi 
did not tremble, while the solemn words weg 
said that gave them to each other. ip 

“Just before they left us, as we were 
together here one golden twilight, Garth told 
the story of his strange experience in the fight 
before Lucknow. 

« «Tt was certainly the last place,’ he said, ashe 
drew near the end of his story; ‘it was certainly 
the last place, and the last time in the univens 
when it would seem natural for a man to becom 
conscious of a woman’s near presence ; and yet, 
swear to you, Dora, that in the midst of all ti 
roar, and tumult, and fire, and blood, I feta 
utter, certain consciousness that a woman, 
had never known, but whose fine and delicateip 
dividuality made itself keenly felt by me, wash 
lowing me in our mad charges from point to pein, 
keeping always at my right hand. I had notim 
to think of this,I tell you. I had only times 
feel it; and feel it I did, with such intensity thi 
I dared not for my life look beside me, lest Ishould 
see a woman there in the midst of that strugglig 
hell! aK, 
«“«Ffrench had been fighting near me; bal 
had fallen somewhat behind him in the lasthe 
ward rush, and I had no more thought or mem 
of him than of anything else. But just as I hal 
seen what I fancied a thin place in the Sepoyat 
umn, and was rushing wildly toward it, ¢ vim, 
to my men to follow, I felt a sort of numb cok nts 
thrill through me from head to foot; and, atiie 
same second, a woman’s voice, clearand c 
shricked beside me, “ Tregarthen!—Garth 
garthen! for the love of God, look to your friend? 
and, without will of my own, I rushed forward at 
to the left, just in time to turn aside that 
from Ftrench’s heart, and send the black | 
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beeches.’ 
“ When I gave this to Ethel to read she turneda 


who held it howling into eternity; and fromi 
moment I had no more sense of a wom 





little pale, and her lips quivered, but neither of 






« In the early spring, Marjorie went home to the 


that his leave was short, and he would fain make | 
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ence near me, than I have ever had at any other 
impossible place and time. But that such a sense 
came to me, and that I heard such a voice under 
the walls of Lucknow, I believe, as I believe in 
the mercy of God!” 

* 7 + * + 

«That night, for the first time, I told my husband 

the story of that November afternoon, when Mar- 
‘orie Douglas in Wales, thousands of miles away, 
saw Basil Ffrench’s deadly danger, and warned 
Garth to the saving of his life. Long and earn- 
estly we talked of it; not with doubt, for there 
wasno room for doubt ; but with hushed and rev- 
erent wonder, that possibilities like these should 
be hid in the ways of God which are not as our 
ways, and in His thoughts which are not as our 

ts. 

us ab heart,’ my husband said, ‘I would not 

tell. Garth this. He must meet Marjorie some- 
time, and such a knowledge would put something 
strange and uncanny into his feelings toward her, 
which need never be there; and sooner or later it 
would surely tell her what Dr. Llewellyn thinks it 
best she should not know.’ 

+ 7 * + * 


«Jt was fully a year later that we were obliged, 
on business connected with my grandfather’s 
estate, to take a journey into Scotland; and 
Garth, whose imperfectly-healed wound still fur- 


nished him with a pretext for following us wher- 
ever we went, on the plea of ‘needing to be 
taken care of,’ bore us company. The night 
after our arrival, I begged him to be my escort in 
the three miles’ ride over to Marjorie’s home: 
the Major being already deep in business details 
with the attorney who had managed my grand- 
father’s property. My most obliging of brothers, 
never averse to a lively gallop, willingly con- 
sented. 

“We were shown into the drawing-room, where 
Marjorie’s maid told us her mistress would im- 
mediately join us. We had not waited five min- 
utes, when Garth, with a strange look I had never 
seen before on his’ frank and merry face, rose, and 
began to pace the drawing-room with long, ner- 
vous strides. ‘ 

“«Dora,’ he said, suddenly pausing before me, 
‘Do you know I believe I’m going clear daft? 
Ever since we struck into the approach to this 
house, and tenfold more strongly since we’ve been 
in it, I have felt that woman at my right hand; 
and I could swear that in another moment her 
voice—’ 

“He did not finish the sentence. 

“A joyous cry from Marjorie rang through the 
garden window, as she came flying up the broad 
path. 

“You blessed Dora Tregarthen,’ she cried; and 
springing over the low sill on the way to my out- 
stretched arms, stood suddenly still, almost 





crouching, staring at Garth with a whitening 
face. 

“ He had clutched my arm with a pressure that 
was pain, and his face was as almost white as 
hers. 

“* Dora,’ he gasped, ‘I told you I should hear 
it. That is the voice that cried to me before the 
walls of Lucknow.’ 

And then Marjorie, shivering from head to 
foot, crossed the room and stood awed before him. 

““«T saw you there,’ she said, ‘and I warned 
you to turn to save your friend. You are Garth 
Tregarthen.’ 

«After that, what formal presentation was possi- 
ble? Before we left her that night, we had 
talked of the matter toits strange end from its 
stranger beginning. Marjorie told us how that 
first afternoon of her illness had always stood out 
in her memory, sharp and clear, from the deliri- 
ous dreams that followed it; that she had felt 
sure it was not a dream, but a ‘seeing’—a con- 
firmation of what had been to her all her life a 
dread and terror, unconfessed even to me, her 
dearest friend; that on her had descended the 
terrible gift of the second sight, which from un- 
recorded times had belonged to one of the 
Douglas women of each generation. She had 
hoped, as time wore on and we never alluded to 
it, that it might have been, after all, but a fever- 
ish dream, more vivid than the rest; and now to 
find her fear a fact was almost more than her 
brave new strength could bear. 

“T have but little more to tell. It was natural 
that these two, whostood in such a strange rela- 
tion toe each other, should feel drawn near together 
without the prelude of acquaintanceship; it was 
natural that Garth, on some pretence of the “ Sep- 
tember shooting,” should linger after our going ; it 
was natural that Marjorie’s sensitive and delicate 
nature should find its helpful counterpart in 
Garth’s bright, active strength; it was very natural 
and very sweet, that before the first snow-fall 
Garth’s proud and exultant letter should tell us 
that she was to be my sister in name, who had 
always been my sister in heart. And so we were 
bidden to a happy wedding at the blessed Christ- 
mas time; and my sister Marjorie, since that 
November afternoon when she saw her husband 
for the first time while yet he was thousands of 
miles away, has seen nothing stranger than the 
surroundings of a peaceful home, and the baby 
face that has nestled at her breast. 

«“ And now, Colonel, my story is all done; and as 
I promised, I have said to you, ‘I believe, for I 
have seen !’” 

Mrs. Tregarthen rose, the soft rustle of her 
dress breaking the spell-bound silence in which 
we had sat listening to her story. 

“It is growing :chilly out here under the trees, 
is it not?” she asked, gently. “Had we not best 
go in?” 
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PRESENCE. 


BY BARRY ALDEN. 

Is it sweet June that folds me in soft arms, 
That holds to mine her face of wondrous charms, 
That breathes through swelling lips her perfume kiss ; 
Is it sweet June that wells my soul with bliss? 
It needs not June, with all her wealth of power, 
To add a ray of sunshine to this hour— 
It needs not June, oh! dearest of the dear, 

For thou, my love, art here! 


E’en though December strips all beauty bare, 
And with his wild complaining fills the air; 
Holds fast the rivers in his ice-glazed hand, 
And silences each songster in the land— 
December cannot, with his boasted power, 
Withdraw a ray of sunshine from this. hour. 
December chills not, dearest of the dear, 

For thou, my love, art here! 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE PRESTON 
MANSION. 


BY ELLA F. MORLEY. 

It was a dark, cloudy afternoor during the last 
of March, and light drops of rain were already 
beginning to fall upon the top of the carriage, 
which was making but slow progress along a 
lonely road through a Virginia forest. The driver 
several times descended from his high seat to look 
dubiously about him, and examine the harness, 
already tied in with pieces of white string in 
various places; but the inspection seemed to 
bring him no comfort, and the two horses pulled 
with a depressed air, as if hopeless of ever reach- 
ing their long-expected stable. It was not indeed 
a road to inspire hope, for it seemed to have been 
but little used, and the mire was deep and the 
track uncertain. The dark green of the laurel 
thickets was not yet brightened by the lovely 
clusters of rosy bloom, and the thickly-growing 
trees and brushwood shaded the already gloomy 
atmosphere. Occasionally a low-hanging bough, 
dripping with the rain, would brush across the 
negro’s sable features, or a hare, startled from her 
covert by the unusual sounds of wheels, would 
gaze. with wide-open, liquid eyes at the carriage, 
and suddenly clearing the long grass with a 
bound, flee like a gray shadow into the twilight 
of the woods. Presently the carriage window 
was lowered, and a lady, with a very gentle but 
sad face, looked out anxiously at the falling rain, 
and asked: 

“Jacob, are you sure that this is the right road 
to my sister’s house ?” 

Jacob checked the horses, and dismounted 
slowly, looked at the harness again, and replied : 

“No, missus, to tell you de truf, I ain’t sure dat 
dis is de road mowhar.” 








At this gloomy announcement the younger face 
of a beautiful girl of eighteen appeared at the 





window beside her mother’s, and a clear, Swag 
voice called out coaxingly ; ‘ae 

«“ Now, Uncle Jacob, don’t say you have log 
the way; and mamma and Eddie are so tired, you 
must carry us somewhere to spend the hight, if 
we cannot reach Aunt Clara’s.” 

* Lors, honey! don’t you say / is lost de 
Dere ain’t no roads in Virginney dat I kin see; 
dey is all squir’l tracks, sure !” 

Old Jacob was what he called a “ South 
liny” negro, and felt disposed to be very proud ¢ 
so aristocratic a native State. His master, Me, 
Lawrence Edgerton, had died within the by 
eighteen months, and the widow, her two ci 
dren, the old nurse or “ mammy,” and her former 
driver, were on their way to visit a sister of Mr, 
Edgerton’s, who had married in Virginia, fy 
whose love for her brother’s household Seemed 
warm and faithful. It was in the days of stage 
coaches that this journey was undertaken, by 
having arrived by boat too late for the coach, ge 
had obtained a vehicle and horses from the pr 
prietor of the hotel, or “tavern” as it was 
called, and endeavored by means of the di 
given when they started, to find their way tp 
“ Liberty Hall,” the old family seat of the By 
wells, one of whom their aunt had married, _ 

“But Uncle Jacob, it is growing so late, }) 
try to find some house, for -the rain is beginnny 
to soak through the carriage curtains,” : 

Thus adjured by his much-beloved «My 
Jessie,” the old driver mounted again, and & 
half an hour longer the carriage slowly movi 
onward in silence, except a low, sleepy crooning 
lullaby from “ Ma’m Delia,” the nurse, who wg 
trying to sing the tired child, whose curly golda 
head rested on her lap, to sleep. 

“ Bless de Lord, dere’s another road!” gag 
lated Uncle Jacob suddenly from his high pa: 
but scarcely had the words left his lips when 
was a sudden jolt, a cry from the inmates of 

carriage, and one of the back wheels rol 
ward into the road. 

“Dat is a catastrophe!” said Uncle 
solemaly bringing forth the biggest wor & 
knew, and looking ruefully at the drencheds 
dragging vehicle. Eddie, awakened by thems 
from a gentle doze, began to cry; the 
face wore a look of anxiety; only Jessie 
ciently light-spirited to burst into a clear 
ringing laughter at their discomfitted group, — 

“Dear mamma, I cannot help laughing; 
all look so queer.” 

«But, my darling,” began her mother, ¥ 
Mammy Delia, who had by this time pe 
Eddie that he was not what the Irishmam 
«entirely kilt,” looked briskly about her, 
clared that she saw a light glimmering 
the trees on the right, in which direction thet 
road seemed to run. : 

Jessie very soon saw it too, and propo 
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they should walk a few yards up the road, when, 

‘a¢ a sudden curve, they saw the shadowy 
outlines of several buildings on a rising slope, and 
many windows brilliantly lighted. 

«Now, Mammy, you may take Eddie on as 
fast as you can, and I’ll help mamma with the 
satchels and traveling-bags. Uncle Jacob can 
follow us with the horses. That seems to be such 
a fine, large, handsome place, they can surely ac- 
commodate a few benighted travelers. Who 
knows?—perhaps it is Liberty Hall itself.” 

«But Liberty Hall was on the river, and the 
last man we met—” 

«Which was six miles back, mamma—” 

«Said that the river was fourteen miles off.” 

«Well, mamma, then it is true it cannot be 
Liberty Hali; but at least we shall have a com- 
fortable night’s rest, and I feel sure they will be 
very kind, The house looks so hospitable.” 

The whole party were so heavily laden with the 
sleepy boy, and all the paraphernalia of ladies on 
a long journey, that by the time they reached the 
large outside gate of the grounds, which seemed to 
be of some extent and full of handsome old oaks, 
Uncle Jacob had overtaken them with the horses. 
Fearing to injure the walks by leading them 
further, he tied thein to a rack, and went forward 
to knock for the ladies. As they walked silently 
through the winding paths, Jessie exclaimed with 
sudden delight that she was sure she could smell 
the faint perfume of wet hyacinths and violets in 
the garden bed ; and through the steady patter of 
the rain on the gravel came the unmistakable 
sounds of a violin, playing dance music with great 
sweetness and vivacity. Uncle Jacob gave a vig- 
orous knock on the stout oaken doors, and then all 
was silence. 

“Mamma,” whispered Jessie, “it must be a ball, 
I hear them dancing and laughing; but no one 
seems to have heard us yet.” 

Eddie aroused himself at the cessation of motion, 
and prociaimed in emphatic tones that he was 
hungry, and he wanted to go to bed. 

“Jacob,” said Mrs. Edgerton, a little nervously, 
shivering as a cold blast swept by, “I think you 
had better knock again.” 

“’Pears like dat would rouse the seven sleepers 
deyselves,” grumbled the old man, giving another 
series of rapid knocks, which echoed as if through 
long halls and empty rooms. 

Presently one or two timid footsteps inside were 
heard approaching, and slipshod shoes could be 
distinctly. heard clattering up one or two stair-steps ; 
but just as“ Mammy” Delia gave a longsigh of re- 
lief, and even Mrs. Edgerton brightened percept- 
ibly, there was a sudden rush in the opposite direc- 
tion, all was again hushed. 

“This is strange,” exclaimed Jessie, and a 
crimson flush of indignation rushed to her cheeks. 
“Uncle Jacob, you must try once more; we can- 
not stay here all night.” 





“Mighty cur’us,” muttered the old man, shak- 
ing his head, but redoubling his knocking; “ if 
dey don’t hear dis, de angel Gabriel may ’cline 
de notion of ’specting dese here folks to ’pear at 
de Jedgment Day, for dey ain’t gwine hear him.” 

After a few minutes of eager listening, even 
Eddie having become too much excited to cry, 
other persons were heard coming along the 
farther end of the hall. They seemed to be 
young girls from their quick, light tread, and they 
came so near the door that the inside bar was 
dropped; then there was a whispering, an un- 
mistakable laugh—Jessig¢ in wrath termed it a 
giggle—and the unseen inmates without even a 
parley ran away. 

The group in the porch looked into each 
other’s faces with silent dismay, but Jessie quickly 
threw off the creeping sense of uneasiness, saying 
in a low, emphatic whisper, “Mamma, / don’t 
consider this Virginia hospitality, do you? Poor 
mamma, you are so chilled,” she added, caress- 
ingly, laying her hand on her arm. 

But now several people, gentlemen and ladies, 
really were coming to the door; and very soon the 
key turned in what seemed a very rusty lock, and 
the hinges creaked as it was thrown wide open. 

At the head of the procession was a young 
man, holding a lantern. The light fell full on his 
face, and Jessie perceived at a glance that he was 
young, very handsome, with an arch look in his 
bright, dark eyes, and a quizzical smile about his 
mouth. Some ladies, both elderly and young— 
the latter in bright party dresses—and other gentle- 
men stood near him; and the background showed 
the expectant, wondering faces of the servants of 
the house. 

As soon as the young gentleman saw the group, 
wet and shivering, and heard Mrs. Edgerton’s 
sweet and low-toned apology for intruding at such 
an untimely hour, his face grew deferentially 
sympathetic, and with a manner of great courtesy 
and kindness he insisted on their entering at 
once, and presented them to his mother. 

She was a high-bred old lady, in a gray silk 
with lovely laces, whom Jessie had noticed giving 
directions to one or two maids in the background. 
She came forward immediately as her son spoke, 
saying cordially, “« My dear madam, you confer a 
favor upon us by your arrival. How weary and 
drenched you must be, and that dear child—his 
cloak is soaked. You must come to your room 
at once.” 

“ Not up that stairway, mother,” said the young 
gentleman, detaining her: “It is as dark as 
Egypt.” 

“ Ah yes, Richard, I had forgotten—this way, 
madam; I hope the fires are already burning in 
your room.” 

Jessie fancied the hall looked dismantled and 
cobwebby, and wondered that there was no light 
but the dim oné of a hand-lantern; but as she 
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found her mother and herself following their 
venerable hostess along the carpeted stairs, and 
through a quaintly carved and handsome hall, 
well lighted by a large lamp, she concluded that 
her impression was a mistaken one, arising from 
the confusion of their entrance and the uncertain 
light. 

Their room looked like a haven of rest, with 
its snow-white draperies of curtains and beds, the 
low comfortable chairs, the soft carpets, and the 
bright wood fires burning cozily in the open 
hearths. On the bureau was an old-fashioned 
glass vase with a few gyeen leaves and a cluster 
of white hyacinths, exhaling a delicate, subtle 
sweetness through the whole room, 

«I knew I smelled them in the garden,” said 
Jessie to herself, with an odd little sense of triumph. 
Her spirits were, indeed, so suddenly raised from 
gloom to brightness, that even tolerable comfort 
would have seemed charming just then. 

But Mrs. Preston’s attentions were unremitting 
and cordial. Their trunks required some time to 
move from the carriage to the house, and in the 
meanwhile a supply of fresh, dainty linen, and 
comfortable dressing-wrappers, were brought by 
the most respectful and deftest of maids. Trays 
of hot coffee, smoking muffins and rolls, delicately 
broiled chickens, old Virginia ham, and roasted 
turkey, were brought up and arranged upon the 
little round table in front of the fire, Eddie, after 
enjoying on Mammy’s lap a plentiful supper, ten- 
derly gazed at and talked to by the beautiful old 
lady, who seemed to revive in him her own past 
delight at the baby days of her now grown-up chil- 
dren, was soon nestled in the most profound of 
slumbers in a little trundle-bed near his mother’s. 

Still Mrs. Preston lingered, as if such hospitable 
cares were too great a pleasure to be quickly fore- 
gone; and Jessie listened with pleasure to her gen- 
tle flow of words, with the sweet garrulousness of a 
happy old age, dwelling on every trifle which 
could in any way add to her guests’ comfort. 

«No, my dear, I wort’t insist on your going 
down stairs to-night, much as the young people 
would enjoy having you with them. You need 
rest, and so does your mother; although I dare 
say you are not conscious of being tired yet. 
Young people newer are.” 

Jessie said she felt very much refreshed by her 
supper and the bright fire already; but did not 
think she was quite equal to a party after so long 
a drive. 

“No; my dear? Well, that is very sensible. 
Most of my young guests astonish me—for I belong 
to a past generation—by their new ways of doing 
things. My son, Richard, he is a dear boy; but 
the entertainment to-night is his whim, afd you 
must attribute your singular reception to—” 7 

She was interrupted by the arrival of the ser- 





vants with the trunks, and to Jessie’s regret the 
explanation was not resumed; for she felt much 


“ee ° ° RR e- 
curiosity in regard to all the circumstances tha 


seemed so strange at the time of their arrival, 

The old lady soon, however, excused herself in 
order that they. might enjoy undisturbed ou 
requesting that they would not think of arising in 
the morning until they felt thoroughly restored 
from the effects of their wetting and fatigue, 

“ We always keep late hours after a party,” 
she was heard saying as the door closed behing 
her. 

“Mamma, isn’t she a dear old lady?” ¢ 
claimed Jessie with enthusiasm. “TI should like 
to have you look just like her at sixty—so placiq 
and cheerful—with the same faint rosy tinge og 
your cheeks, and the same smile in your eyes!” 

Her mother smiled, and observed that My 
Preston was a very lovely woman, “ She was sg 
kind to Eddie. Do you know, Jessie, I think 
Mammy spoils him a little?” with a tender look 
at the small bed. Jessie laughed but did not reply, 
and they were soon in bed, and asleep with al} 
the delight of the first unbroken hours of dream. 
less repose. ; 

Jessie was, however, perhaps a little excited by 
the events of the day, for she had not been long 
in bed before she awoke sufficiently to become 
dimly conscious of what seemed a stir in the 
house. She listened, and as she awakened more 
fully, she heard steps in the hall, treading: yer 
cautiously—sometimes one person seemed to be 
walking alone, then several would go by with a 
distinct rustle of garments, and a little click of 
high-heeled slippers. A distant door opened and 
closed softly. 

“ Perhaps they are going to bed,” she thought; 
but the noise continued, and with a half shiver, 
when they appeared to have retreated to the 
farther end of the hall, she threw on a wrapper 
and glanced out through the door, which she held 
slightly ajar. 

She saw to her astonishment, by the light of 
the candles which they carried, a group of people 
dressed in the garbs of a century ago, cavalies 
with long love-locks and plumed hats and knee 
breeches and jeweled buckles, catching the rays 
of the tapers; ladies, with high. ruffs and long 
trains of brocaded silk and satin, stiffly rustling @ 
they moved. But no features were to be seen} 
as each gallant with a sweeping bow offered his 
hand to the dame who was, it seemed, to de 
scend the curved stairway with him, Jessie sw 
that each wore a small black mask. oe 

The clock inthe hall struck twelve, and & 


they disappeared amid the hoarse echoes of the 
strokes, Jessie heard very human laughter ag 


interchange of names in merry voices. @ 

As she crept back to bed, Mammy, her blak 
head enveloped in a huge white handkerchief, 
tied in a fantastic turban shape, put her hand 
stealthily through her own door, and whispered 
in an awed tone, “Is dat you, honey? I’se beet 
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thinking I’se heard creepings and movings all dis 
blessed night, and I is seed cur’us things thro’ 
dis window, I is, Miss Jessie.” 

«Qh, Mammy, it is only a masquerade party. 
I have been to them in Charleston when we 
spent the winter there,” answered Jessie reassur- 


ingly. " 
«You is, honey? Well, I is better satisfied, 


but dey is oncomfortable things when onex- 
pected,” and Mammy retired to rest. 

Jessie soon fell asleep, but her slumbers were 
not so sound as her mother’s, and when the sun- 
shine—as bright as if there had been no rain or 
cloud the day before—found its way in through 
the half-closed shutters, her eyes were wide open; 
nor was it long before, with noiseless movements, 
that she might not disturb the other sleepers, she 
arose and began her toilet. 

Mammy, in the little dressing-room adjoining 
theirs, heard her soft step, however, and soon 
came to her assistance. “3 

“It is so bright,” she said presently in a 
whisper, as the nurse brushed her wavy hair, «I 
should like to take a little stroll in the gardens. 
I know they must be lovely from our glimpses of 
them last night. Cannot you go with me? 
Eddie and mamma are good for another hour’s 
sleep at least.” 

Mammy assented, and Jessie turned to the 
door on the right. 

“Maybe dis door on de left is de best door, 
honey,” said the nurse. 

«Oh no, Mammy, I am sure this is in the direc- 
tion we entered the house, and I suppose Mrs. 
Preston went to her own rooms by that door.” 

So they cautiously made their way out, for the 
door would creak in spite of all their care. 

Jessie found herself, as she expected, in a long 
hall; she remembered the general shape and size 
of the room, the circular windows over the doors 
at either end, the height of the roof, as indicated 
by the arched ceiling; but what a difference! 
The carpeting seemed to have disappeared from 
under their feet, and do what they would, their 
steps sent a dismal echo through the hall. Every 
piece of furniture had vanished, except some broken- 
down sofas, and such cobwebs—such dust! Jessie 
looked at her nurse in silent surprise. Some of 
the rooms opening on the hall had their doors 
opened; but the same air of desertion and empti- 
ness pervaded all. At length they came to a 
closed-in stair-case, which they concluded to de- 
scend, though the walls on either side made. an 
Egyptian darkness, Jessie thought to herself, and 
then remembered that Mr. Preston had used the 
same words the night before. They found them- 
selves at the bottom at last, in spite of much trepi- 
dation on Mammy’s part, and entered a suite of 
fooms on the lower floor, very handsome in pro- 
portion and structure, but with the same air of 
isolation and loneliness. Strangest of all, they did 





not hear a sound of any motion or stir in the house, 
although they had seen so many persons the night 
before, and the morning sunlight was filling the 
chambers with showers of aerial gold, in which 
the motes of dust danced merrily. 

“Look dere, honey,” the old nurse said pres- 
sently, in a hurried whisper. “ Dere ain’t no living 
folks bin in dese rooms—look !” 

The dust did, indeed, lie so thick upon the floors 
that Jessie’s small, slippered foot had left percep- 
tible foot-marks as she walked, followed by the 
clumsy outlines of Delia’s substantial shoes. 

“ And you is jest getting dis pretty cambric dress 
with de ruffles and puffs and delicate laces, all 
ready for de wash in dis here dust; so, honey, we 
had best get in de garden quick as possible, for I 
don’t like such ’sterious places, nohow. I does 
wonder whar ole Jacob is now, and ef he had de 
sense to mend dat wheel ?” 

With such intimations of her desire for a speedy 
departure, Mammy Delia opened the outside door, 
and they entered the garden, which, in contradic- 
tion to all their previous experience, was as fresh 
and fair and exquisitely well kept as Jessie’s im- 
agination had pictured it, when she passed through 
in the darkness the evening before. She was so 
delighted with the morning light and the spring 
fragrance around her, and with the glimpses of a 
noble mountain view, half seen through white 
mists from the cedar-bordered avenue, that she 
forgot everything else; and it was with a startled 
sensation that she heard Uncle Jacob’s voice near 
her in low grumbling tones. 

« What troubles you, Uncle Jacob?” she asked, 
running to the gate to speak to him, 

The old man looked up, and his sable and 
wrinkled face cleared into a smile, as he respect- 
fully doffed his hat with a low bow. 

“Well, how is you dis morning, Miss Jessie, 
and how is your Ma? It does my heart good to 
see you is looking so bright and hearty, for I is 
much flustrated about other ’speriences. Dis is av 
ondoingest country, tobe sure! Dis morning early 
I goes to de road to see "bout dat wheel dat 
rolled off yesterday. and dere ain’t no wheel dere ! 
Miss Jessie, you ait gwine to believe me; but 
dey is all gone, and de body ob dat vehicle is set- 
ting flat on de ground!” 

Jessie’s eyes flashed, and for an instant her 
warm southern blood suffused her cheeks with 
crimson. 

“Such exploits are not accomplished without 
the aid of hands,” she said haughtily. 

“Pray do not judge us without inquiry,” said a 
pleasant voice behind her, and Mr. Preston, with 
a half-amused’ look in his beautiful eyes, stepped 
forward. 

Jessie bowed and stood like a young queen, as 
if to listen to his defense. 

« The wheels were removed by my blacksmith 
this morning in order to have them repaired, for 
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on examination he found all four more or less 
damaged. My mother and myself hope that you 
will remain here to-day and rest, but if there 
Should be urgent reasons for continuing your 
journey—I trust there are none—our carriage is 
at your orders.” 

“I was too hasty in my inference,” answered 
Jessie, blushing this time with shame, “I am so 
sorry I should have been so rude when you were 
so kind. My mother and [I are greatly indebted 
to you.” 

“We are most happy to render you any ser- 
vice,” he replied in a musical voice, and offered 
to show her the view of the river from a more 
distant part of the grounds. 

“Your driver seemed to fancy this a haunted 
domain,” he said smiling, as they wandered 
through shrubberies already putting forth buds 
and leaves, to a summer-house from whith the 
river might be seen like a silver chain winding 
between the green meadows. “All negroes are 
superstitious, and your long waiting last night was 
caused by the fears of our old servants, who re- 
garded you as spiritual visitants at a long-unused 
entrance. That part of the house was inhabited 
by my brother and his bride years ago, and since 
their deaths a thousand legends have clustered 
about its empty rooms.” 

Jessie looked at him with suddenly sympathetic 
eyes. “Do you remember your brother?” she 
said softly. 

«Not distinctly: I was only a lad when he 
died, a few days after the death of his young wife 
with fever—ah, that was a sad year! I have no 
dread of these superstitions, however ; it seems to 
me sweet to keep a once-loved dwelling always 
alive with such memories and premises. It is 
like the lingering fragrance of a dead rose.” 

“That is a very poetic thought, but I like 
better to think of the dead as knowing no regret 
nor desire for what is left behind, because of the 
peace and joy into which they have entered. I 
think it is sweeter to think of the old homes as 
being filled with new lives and new hopes.” 

Mr. Preston turned a bright face towards her, 
but before he could reply, the sound of the break- 
fast bell summoned them to the house. 

They paused to gather a few violets before en- 
tering the porch, and Jessie said, “I will run up- 
stairs and show mamma the right way, for I 
should not like to have her make the same mis- 
take I did, and wander through the deserted 
rooms. Thank you for showing me such a lovely 
view of the river.” 

Mammy Delia met her on the last landing of 
the stairs, with a broad smile on her ebony face. 
« Miss Jennie, honey, dis house has a history and 
mystery to be’sure, but I is solved de plan. You 
did go through the wrong door, chile, for ’tis a 
double house, and no folks has lived in dat side 
for dese many years.” 








Miss Jessie, as the reader has perhaps alread 
divined, was destined, before many months had 
passed, to bring the brightness and bloom of her 
fair girlhood into the old house as the bride of 
the young master, and forever to dispel “ the 
Mystery of .the Preston Mansion.” 
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It was during the association at H 
that “the Bishop” took the first steps 
involving himself in a complication of affairs 
which afterwards caused him no little perpiex) 
not to say chagrin, In the first place the Bishop 
was like “Zilpah” in the Courier-Fournals 
little too irresistible. Himself a popular preacher 
in spite of his extreme youth, a worthy scion of g 
noble sire, who led the denomination in his 
his name alone warmed all hearts towards hip 
that had ever known his father. That his fathers 
impassioned eloquence and grand purity of chap 
acter had descended to the son was sufficient to 
make the son a favorite in every 
Add to this a bright and handsome face, gracefal 
and commanding presence, fastidious taste jg 
dress, and a special fondness for ladies’ society, 
and you have a /out ensemble almost irresistible ty 
the modern belle. 

Gray-haired eloquence might occupy the pulpit 
for hours, and command respectful attentions by 
when the youthful “ Bishop” ascended the stais 
and stood with sweet humility behind the sacra 
desk, his deep blue eyes meekly upturned § 
heaven, one fair hand half-hidden beneath his 
glossy black cloth a /a Napoleon, even the chase 
gold of the “phi” badge on his lapel, in perted 
“tone” with the air of modest dignity that pe 
vaded his being, who wonders that fans af 
hearts in the congregation fluttered fasten an 
many fair cheeks mantled with rosier fink? 
Nor were tears far below the surface under is 
pleading voice. 

What the “Bishop” was among the gi 
Pheodora was among the young men ands 
dents, Pheodora was the personification of mat 
enly reserve and attractive piety. The daughie 
of the college “ Prex,” full of a quiet humor tt 
often reached the verge of roguishness, her reg 
ious consecration only added to her cham 
Most particularly was she the rage among iit 
ministerial students; but while each one fancel 
himself irretrievably in love, none dared tod 
clare himself, and she was alike gracious toa 

For the first time in his life, the Biship fom 
himself unable to monopolize the girl of hispre 
ent choice ; and piqued beyond prudence, was jst 
a little more demonstrative and vehement thane 
before. But do as he would, he could not deepe 
the color on her cheek, or provoke her out of i 
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———— 
cool composure of manner that was one of her 
most exasperating charms, harmonizing, as it did, 
90 perfectly with black hair, violet eyes, and a 
complexion like a china shepherdess. Her one 

ical defect was a source of annoying thought 
to the fastidious Bishop. She had bad teeth; and 
he found himself frequently, in his unsconscious 
sense of proprietorship, revolving the question in 
his mind as to which would be best: a new set, 
or gold plugs ? She had a charming, flute-like 
yoice, and the low ripple of laughter that occa- 
sionally found escape from these firm, well-cut 
lips, did not often expose this defect, that was 
one comfort: and if—and here the Bishop usually 
floated off to the regions of fancy, in which he 
saw a study fitted up esthetically, with the addi- 
tion of a light willow rocker, in which the future 
mistress of his house and heart should sit. The 
scene never changed; I regret to say that the 
visionary occupant changed as often as Mexico’s 
rulers in old times. 

Thus far, the Bishop could not for the life of 
him discover whether he had struck a weak place 
in her heart or not. He determined, however, to 
make one grand effort on parting, and locate him- 


self if possible. 


So he held her hand when he said “Good- 
bye” with just that tender and softly-increasing 
pressure that was meant to emphasize the state 
of his mind, while he murmured in his most 


melting tones that the hours spent in her com- 
pany during the association were the happiest of 
his life—forever to be cherished—an oasis in the 


dreary desert, etc., etc. She let her hand remain 
clasped in his quite passively; he could discover 
no quickening of the pulse, no gentle tremor. 
She held her ivory fan pressed carelessly upon 
her rounded chin, and listened with her eyes 
attentively fixed upon the carpet while he spoke, 
and then replied, in that exasperating, even 
voice, that she “felt flattered if her presence had 
contributed to his enjoyment, since she had al- 
ways been taught to revere his calling above 
every other, and that a minister of the gospel had 
always the first claim upon her courtesy and sym- 
pathies.” 

To say the Bishop was vexed, is putting it too 
mildly.. “Just as if I had been the grandfather 
of the forty children,” said he, as the train 
whirled him along to the station where he was 
to stop, for it was vacation, and the Bishop was 
teaching a country school. 

I am sorry to say, as the distance increased be- 
tween him and Pheodora, the charms of black 
hair and violet eyes began to pale, as there arose 
before his eyes a vision of long, flossy, silken, 
yellow curls, eyes of unmistakable blue, cheeks 
always flushing. and paling with every passing 
emotion. These were the possession of the 
deacon’s niece. In fact, the deacon was on the 
train with him, and they drove out home together 





in the best of humor, for the Bishop boarded 
there, and the deacon petted him, as did every- 
body. 

The Bishop maneuvered considerably to have 
an old-time chat with the little blonde Elsinore, 
but she did not take ~her accustomed seat on the 
cool old gallery, as she was wont to do after tea. 
In fact, she seemed to be avoiding him. But 
early next morning he found her sitting alone on 
a log in the school-yard, looking so fresh and 
sweet that he was glad none of the other children 
were within hearing. 

She gave a charming little start and half sup- 
pressed scream when he sat down beside her, 
which told him she expected him; then turned 
away with assumed indifference, tapping the 
ground impatiently with her pretty little sandals, 
showing an embroidered stocking through the 
straps. Bishop as he was, he had a good notion 
to pick up the absurd little foot and give it a shake 
for looking so cunning. 

‘Good morning, Elsinore !” 

No response. 

«“ Why, Elsinore! ” pulling one of the long curls, 
then letting it twine round his finger, “Are you 
not glad to see me back ?” 

Still no sign, except a slight twitch away from 
him. 

« What is the matter, ma chere?” said he. 

*‘ Perhaps you think nobody saw how you were 
‘going on’ at the association ?” 

“ Did you see me ?” laughing. 

“No, but Uncle Tobe did, and he told me 
every word of it!” 

“Do you care, Elsi?” very low and softly, still 
pulling the curl. 

“No indeed!” with a pretty pout, while a big 
tear hung on her long dark lashes. 

« Jealous Elsinore !” mischievously, but gather- 
ing a little pink hand in his while he.spoke. 

“I hate that Pheodora! I despise the ground 
she walks on! I don’t like you / Let me loose, 
sir! How dare you hold my hand when you 
have been making love to her ? 

«Oh, Elsinore! you look so charming when 
you are angry! I did not make love to her, but 
if you keep looking so pretty, you'll make me tell 
you how much I love you, you provoking little 
witch!” 

“Do you love me in truth?” she demanded, 
only half mollified, but sitting down again, forget- 
ting to draw her hand away. 

“Love you? How canI helpit? You make 
me love you, child, in spite of me.” 

The next half hour was very delightful, al- 
though that half a dozen children were now on 
the grounds, and many prying eyes were on the 
lovers. Before the young teacher “took in 
school” that morning, he had settled the question 
as to “which” he loved best, and had promised 
to wed pretty Elsinore as soon as she graduated 
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Later in the day he wondered at his precipitancy. 
But he could not regret it when those soft blue 
eyes were constantly drooping with the sweet con- 
sciousness of being loved, and the bright color 
coming and going so bewilderingly. Of course 
the engagement must be kept. The Bishop was 
still a Junior, while Elsinore had no idea of deny- 
ing herself of the homage of half a score young 
mens in the neighborhood who were at her beck 
and call, 

There were delightful halfstolen chats before 
school in the morning, quite meaningless to the 
noisy groups of children, and charming half hours 
on the long moenlit gallery after supper, with good 
Uncle Tobe dozing in his arm-chair for company. 
Beyond this their opportunities were limited in- 
deed, for Elsinore was but a school-girl, and was 
determined to keep her secret beyond al! danger 
of teasing. In fact, she never was quite easy with 
the Bishop. She could not wholly forget his high 
standing and really great intellect, and knew she 
had but little in common with him, and shrewdly 
gave him no chance to fathom her shallow little 
mind. She could sit on the back steps and flirt 
with John Jenks, Uncle Tobe’s foreman, with 
twice the relish she felt when alone with the 
Bishop. 

During this recreation of hers, the Bishop used 
to sit and watch her reflectively, wholly forgetful 
of the objectionable John Jenks, and think how 
grand she would be when she should have ac- 
quired that elegant repose of manner that was so 
conspicuous in Pheodora. In short, before he re- 
turned to college he had constructed a wonderful 
ideal, part Elsinore part Pheodora, which he 
called by the former name, and looked at as the 
sole future occupant of the willow rocker in his 
imaginary study. This wonderful creature was to 
be winsome, playful, teasing, and capricious in his 
idle moments—delightful to the eye and satisfying 
to the sense—but in short, Z/sinore. But in his 
serious hours, to be an inspiring angel to lift his 
thoughts to elysian fields of spiritual beauty: in 
other words, Pheodora, Was this not a dilemma? 
«“ Which” indeed should be realized ? 

Elsinore went to the Highflower Institute, to fit 
herself into the various accomplishments befitting 
her future station as the Bishop's wife. He went 
back to college and to his former chum Stovall. 
The week after his return the Bishop was dis 
gusted to find Stovall in correspondence with 
Pheodora, who was spending the winter in New 
Orleans. The idea that plain old Stovall, good 
enough to be sure, but so straightforward and 
homespun in his ways, should enjoy this favor, was 
incredible. 

The Bishop got out his nicest cream-tinted, 
heavy gilt-edged, royal note paper, and wrote two 
pages to Pheodora, before he remembered that 
Elsinore was already miserably jealous of that 
young lady, and that he, as her fiancé, was bound 





in honor tr consider the happiness of his promised 
bride. 

Pushing the paper back, he reasoned after this 
manner: 

“Suppose Elsinore ¢s jealous—it is an ignoble 
sentiment, therefore it ought not to be e 
/ am not jealous; and Elsinore has hosts of beaux, 
I will show her all Pheodora’s letters when school 
is out, and that ought to satisfy any reasonable 
girl. Besides, am I going to ignore all other 
women just because I amgngaged to the fairest of 
all? That would be absurd. Elsinore, now in he 
plastic state, mest be trained to have unquestioning 
faith in her future husband. This will be a pretty 
good test. Therefore, I shall write.” 

This being settled to his satisfaction, forgetfy 
that Elsinore had had no part in the argument, 
the letter was finished, despatched, and in due 
course of time an answer received. It was like 
Pheodora; beautifully written, well balanced, in 
teresting, instructive—in short, perfect. He did 
not once think of Pheodora’s bad teeth when read- 
ing it. The same mail brought him one from EL 
sinore in a nice square envelope; his address in 
painfully cramped little characters, on 


straight lines ruled with a pin acrogs the back. 


What was the impulse that caused him to huny 
that letter’into his pocket, while he ostentatiously 


opened Pheodora’s in the office, quite obliviogs — 


of the envious looks bestowed upon the neat sheets, 
compactly covered with graceful characters ? 

When safe in his own room, he read Elsinore’s 
epistle. Sweet, confiding, and child-like; but 
such writing and spelling! He almost groaned 
when he saw “my Oan deerest,” at the head of 
the page. But here was work; he would train 
Elsinore himself.. So his reply to her letter in al} 
loving proprietorship was a compendium of Spenm 
cerian rules and suggestions as to her final con 
sonants. 

Elsinore cried over it till her blue eyes were 
swollen, and applied herself assiduously to her 
copy-book and dictionary; but she did not reply, 
to his letter. In fact, he waited some ten days, 
and wrote again. This time, an undefined and 
loving anxiety on his part brought forth a differ 
ent epistle. 

Elsinore, flushed with gratified pride and joy, 
said to herself that she had found how to manage 
him ; and though she longed to write, she decided 
to wait and see what a week might bring forth 
It brought another letter from the Bishop—tender, 
imploring, delightful and assuring. Meantime, 
Pheodora’s letter remained unanswered. 

But the third letter to Elsinore drew the coveted 
response, and the improvement in chirography and 
speliing was so wonderful that he was highly elated. 
The letter, too, was gratifying ; more dignified, with 
just a delicate hint here and there of her love for 
him, and their interesting relations to each other 
Altogether he was quite complacent, and his mind 
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“lieved from ¢ anxiety. He remembered that he had 
not answered Pheodora. Anxious to make amends 
in this quarter, he sat down, and wrote page after 
page in his best style. Not mere nothings, and 
stale compliments ; but deep and glowing thoughts 
eloquently expressed. When he finally affixed 
his signature, and laid down his pen, he was as- 
tonished to find the hour-hand touching eleven, 
and nothing of to-morrow’s tasks prepared. But 
the Bishop was no man to neglect duty. Clearly, 
he ought to be prompt in answering Elsinore. So 
he wrote: 

“My Precious GIRL: Yours just received. A 
thousand thanks. If you could know how tired I 
am to-night, you would appreciate my prompt 
reply—tired in mind and body. It is now eleven, 
and I have yet some hours of hard work before I 
can rest my weary brain and dream of you. I wish 
[had time to write as I feel, but it is so late—so 
much todo, I know you will excuse me, Study 
hard and improve your mind, so I will be proud 
of you when we meet again. 

“Fondly thine, B. 

“P, S. You ought to read Macaulay. His style 
is exquisite. It will assist you in forming a good 

le.” 

7 Elsinore had been perfect, she might have 
been satisfied with this epistle from her lover. 
«What is he doing,” she asked herself, “that he 
has so little time to write to me? I have harder 
lessons and more studies, for there is my music 
and drawing.” 

Clearly this was a seed of dissension sown, 
She did not believe that he could not have found 
time to write more if he had desired it. 

This state of affairs continued during the ten 
months of the session, the bishop fully believing 
himself a model lover, and no whit cooled in his 
passion for Elsinore. She suspicious, quiet, study- 
ing hard, wonderfully improved, studying the 
situation, but keeping her own counsel. 

The commencement at Highflower occurred 
just one week before the college commencement. 
Pheodora on her way home stopped at High- 
flower, and stayed during the exercises. 

By that grotesque fate which always attends 
such situations, a cousin of hers was Elsinore’s 
room-mate. Pheodora was allowed to share their 
room. Had that bulky parcel of letters so con- 
spicuous in the tray of her trunk been from any 
other than the Bishop, Elsinore’s eyes would never 
have rested upon them. But two days after her 
arrival at Highflower his last letter, eleven pages 
of theology, poetry, etc., was forwarded from New 
Orleans, and Pheodora, in blissful unconsciousness, 
opened and read it in Elsinore’s presence, then 
loosening the tape filed it away in that fat bundle. 
Elsinore got one the same day, two pages in the 
stereotyped form—“ weary—run down with press- 
ing duties—longing to give her an hour, but impos- 
sihle—would soon meet face to face—joy be full, 
etc., in great haste.” 





« Wondrously beautiful,” was Pheodora’s inward 
comment, as having finished the Bishop’s letter 
she watched Elsinore making her toilet, little 
dreaming the inward tumult that deepened the 
carnation on her cheek, and lent such marvelous 
brilliancy to her blue eye. 

Elsinore covered herself with glory at the clos- 
ing exercise. Her progress was indeed remark- 
able, her beauty of the most striking complete- 
ness, and the nervousness caused by her knowl- 
edge of what she termed the Bishop’s treachery, 
lifted her so far above herself, that she astonished 
all beholders by the vim with which she per- 
formed her allotted tasks. All her old admirers 
were there, and new ones entered the list. 

She did not attend the College commencement, 
but went directly home. The Bishop heard her 
praises proclaimed with a swelling heart, and 
confided to Stovall the peculiar interest he had in 
the talented young beauty. 

And so great was his satisfaction at this desir- 
able state of affairs that he more than ever 
monopolized Pheodora on her return. It was her 
eye that held him spell-bound during his oration, 
and metaphorically at her feet where he laid his 
trophies down. He hastened home immediately 
after the commencement. He was more than 
pleased to find Elsinore had driven the single 
buggy in to meet him herself and promised him- 
self a delightful time during that ten miles ride. 
But he was not prepared for the change in her. 
She was quite frank and cordial—chatty, self- 
possessed ; and while there was nothing like statu- 
esque repose in her manner, he told himself he 
was quite satisfied as she was. She was simply 
charming. But his greatest surprise was when he 
found himself at Uncle Tobe’s gate, with none of 
that confidential exchange of loving troth he had 
promised himself should occupy them on the 
drive. He realized, too, that it had been her skil- 
ful tact that had prevented it. 

Holding her hands after lifting her out of the 
buggy, he whispered : 

“I am dying for a private chat. 
we be alone?” 

She looked quickly up, and said sweetly, with 
just a slight quiver in her voice, “I will meet you 
in the grove after supper.” 

“ Thanks, darling,” was all he had time to say, 
for Uncle Tobe and all the family were hastening 
out to meet him. 

To-his honor be it said, he did not once think 
of Pheodora during the hour before sunset. 

The gleam of his cigar indicated his presence 
at the trysting place, as Elsinore ran lightly down 
the steps and walked quickly across the grass to 
where he anxiously awaited her in the edge of 
the wood. 

He drew her within the shade and down upon 
a fallen tree by his side, his arm fondly clasping 
her form while he lifted her face and pressed the 
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first kiss upon her lips. She was passive, but as 
soon as her lips were free, she said very softly : 

“I made this appointment so that we could 
talk freely. I have something to tell you.” 

« What is it, pet?” 

« Did you know that I knew of your correspon- 
dence with Pheodora ? ” 

« Did I tell you? I must have mentioned it. 
I brought all her letters, and you may read them 
to-morrow.” 

«No, you did not tell me. She was at our 
commencement, and in our room. She received 
a letter from you just as I got one. Hers was 
eleven pages; mine two. I could not help see- 
ing they were of the same date, and when I saw 
her put hers away, I understood from the size of 
the package she had, why mine had been so 
short.” 

The Bishop for the first time saw the point; she 
was right. Unintentionally and unconsciously, he 
had neglected her for Pheodora, She checked 
his reply and continued. 

“I faced the problem of our lives then and 
there, and during the three days of our closing 
exercises I decided upon the future.” 

«“ There was not a word of love in any of those 
letters,” he broke in vehemently. “I wrote to 
you every time I wrote to her, and often wrote to 
you when I did not write to her.” 

“Granted,” was Elsinore’s quiet reply. “But 
this is what I saw. I did not wholly satisfy you. 
You loved me; but you would have felt it a sacri- 
fice to have given up that correspondence. You 
gave your best and freshest thoughts to her. I 
tried to picture our future lives as man and wife. 
I saw myself envied and exalted as your wife; I 
saw you petted and caressed by all, spending your 
strength and intellect for your people and in your 
calling; giving your brightest and best thoughts 
to society in general, and to your wife and home 
a weary brain and tired body. I know that I am 
exacting, and that could not satisfy me. You are 
not a man to live in harmony with a discontented 
wife; I am not the woman to be satisfied with the 
residue of a husband. So I decided then that our 
engagement must be broken, and this is why I 
came here to-night.” 

“Do you not think that an arbitrary decision? 
Have I no interest in it?” 

“Did you consult me about your correspond- 
ence? Did you think I had no interest there?” 

He was silent. He remembered his self-com- 
munings on that subject, and his decision against 
her. 

* On the other hand, I saw a home in which 7 
should be the centre of attraction—a faithful 
heart in which I am and always have been first 
of all—a mind which, though not so brilliant as 
yours, approves me as I am; and one who, when 
I praise him, does not miss or desire the praise of 
the multitude. So I have done more than decide 





against you; I have decided ~in his favor, and we 
will, be married this fall.” 


“Is John Jenks this paragon?” asked the poor ¥ 


Bishop with a slight sneer. 

“Ves,” 

« Were you not in a hurry ?” 

“On the contrary, he has always loved me, ang 
proposed before you did. But I would not give 
him an answer until yesterday.” 

“And I am holding John Jenks’ future wife in 
my arms—her head resting on my shoulder, her 
lips yet rosy from my kiss.” 

“Yes; do you wonder that I allow it? I 
wanted to be sure of my own strength. I th 


this would test whether any part of my heart i 


still yours. You see what perfect trust I havej_ 


your honor. I find my heart all John’s; I love 
| you as a brother, and as a sister I could ino § 


cently allow such endearment on parting, Jf 
grieves me to give you pain, but you are 
convinced that I am right. So with one sincere 
request, I will close this, our last confidential 
interview.” 

‘* What is your request ?” 

“I want you to officiate at our marriage.” 

«Is this insult?” he asked huskily, 

“Far from it. It is for your sake. You sil] 
love me too well, but if you give me to him 
solemnly before Gud and man, it will free you 
entirely from that feeling. You are not sure that 
I am not acting from pique. That will prove tha 
I love only him.” 

“I have proof enough now, God knows,” said 
he bitterly, but proudly. “No, I never will | 
never intend to look upon your face after you be 
come his wife.” 

“I am sorry,” she said, simply, rising, and they 
walked back in silence to the house. 

The Bishop was deeply struck. He still loved 
her fondly, but he realized the truth of what she 
had said. Brilliant and popular as he was, great 
as was his intellect, he felt that he had not that 
concentration of affection that could make this 
woman happy. If she were free, he would a 
now want to marry her. Had the truth come to 
him first as it had to her, he would have broken 
the engagement himself. Still he was stunned, 
wounded and sore. It was some time before he 
thought of Pheodora, and then he began to try 
remember just how far he had gone there, and a 
last decided that he was seriously compromised, 
and was in duty bound to propose. But i 
charm was all gone. The way was open, and he 
had every reason. to think she was now mam 
favorably inclined. He read her letters ove, 
and with increasing uneasiness he thought 
could see signs of much encouragement and some 
misapprehension of his meaning. He felt suet 
of but one thing, and that was he ought to pe 


pose. 
Before he settled down to his pastorate, he speat 
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a week at the house of the Prex. He tried very 
hard to get up his old enthusiasm, Pheodora was 
more charming than ever, for the objectionable 
teeth were replaced by faultless pearly molars and 

ids, She was most gracious and confidential, 
and all the family seemed to look upon them 4% 


Py iast all,” the Bishop thought, «I might do 
worse—I could do no better; and my first dream of 
love sadly over, it is perhaps better to begin with 
this quiet esteem.” 

So that night, when they Were left alone in the 
parlor, he turned the gas low, and drew his chair 
close’to her side, and commenced : 

&] have a communication to make.” 

(Perhaps it is unnecessary,” was the gentle re. 


«Do you know it already?” he asked, pressing — 
her hand, 

«That you have been unfortunate. That your 
engagement is broken? Yes, 1 am. so sorry for 
you,” pressing his hand gently. 

«You need not be sorry,” said he; bitterly; « but 
that was not what I wished to say to you.” 

«Let me tell you something first,” said she, con- 
fidingly. R 

He assented; and holding up her hand, she 
pointed to a new ring on her forefinger, saying ; 

«Did you know I am soon to be a preacher’s 
wife?” 

Here was news, indeed. Covering his face 
with his hand,he tried to analyze his feelings. He 
had not wanted her; but here he was disappointed 
again. His silence was not long. Taking the 
hand again, he said : 

«Who is the happy man?” 

«Your room-mate, Mr. Stovall.” 

“Is it possible! He is the best fellow in the 
world, and loves you better than anything on 
earth.” 

“That is just why I love him,” she quietly re- 
plied; “he has that lack of restless ambition, that 
concentrated power of love for me, that I have 
never met elsewhere.” 

Poor Bishop! 

“How long since you accepted him ?” 

“Oh, before I went to New Orleans.” 

“ Yet you corresponded with me.” 

“Yes; I knew you were engaged, and I sent 
your first letter to him, asking his wishes. He 
replied that he would like me to correspond with 
you, as you and he were room-mates and warm 

friends,” : 

“To be sure,” said the Bishop. «Why did I 
not know enough to have pursued the same 
course with Elsinore ?” 

Then he gave her a full history of his engage- 
ment and its rupture, and asked her if he were to 
blame. 

“Yes,” she said kindly. “Elsinore was wise 
to break it off. You loved first against your judg- 





ment; then you forgot that girls are much like 
men. Had she pursued just the same course to- 
wards you from the beginning, you would have 
felt aggrieved. Then, too, you thought too much of 
fitting her to your standard, and did not remem- 
ber to examine yourself to see whether you were 
Keeping up to Aer standard. You fell irretrievably 
when she thought you were deceiving her.” 
They talked long and kindly. 

Years have passed ; the Bishop is still unmar- 
tied, and Ifear.the willow chair has been filled 
by various ideals since it Was occupied by Elsinore 
and Pheodora; but the real flesh and blood di- 
vinity has not yet taken possession, ~ 





OUR HYPERBOREANS. 


BY ERNESTINE JAMES, 
In certain books which safely hold, 
In readiness to meet our gaze, 

* The precious story of the past, 
We read, with wonder-widened eyes, 
How those who lived in olden times 
Were wont to dream that beings:strange 
Had homes beyond the cold, cold North. 
Those Hyperboreans, of whom 
The ancients dreamed most:;wondrous dreams, 
Were thought, by them, to be exempt 
From all the common ills of life 
Which trouble much the days of man. 
Pain, sin, and woe, those*woeful words 
To that glad race wer€ words unknown. 
And happy Adams and fair Eves, 
In that far northern paradise, 
Were like the lilies of the field, 
Which gtow, yet do not toil or spin. 
The ancients, as they dreamed of this 
Most marvelously happy race, 
Grew wroth with their own: burdened lives. 
By contrast, all their sorrows seemed - 
Far greater than they really were, 
And all the burdens that they bore 
Grew heavier, as in their hearts 
The sin called envy found its home. 


So such of us, in modern times, 
Who suffer much from sorrow's scourge, 
Or have for a companion pain 
Or toil from early morn till eve. 
Are envious of those whom fate 
Has blessed with lives of greater ease. 
And we, by nurturing a sin, 
T’ embitter lives already sad, 
And change to bitter what is sweet. 
Yet greatly as we envy those 
Whom fate seems only to caress, 
I doubt not, could we read their hearts, 
We should find hidden from the world 
Sad records, that would quickly drive 
Ail envy from our sinful souls. 
For oh! a giant foe is grief— 
A foe, to whom no human heart 
Has ever in the ages past 
Remained unknown, or ever will 
In all the ages yet to come, 
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Fics. 1 AND 2.—HANGING BRUSH BASKET. | canvass or thick écru linen, with a narrow vely 
This basket is made of any light wood, and can | crossed in diamonds, with stitches in gay-colei 


be very readily copied by an amateur carpenter at | silks between each one. The full working a 
home. The panels are embroidered upon Java | of the pattern is given in Fig. 2. 
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PAINTING ON LACE. 
We have seen this painted lace used lately on 


' bonnets and tea-gowns, of very dainty description, 


and the colors have usually matched those of the 
trimmings. The painting was slight, and done in 
water colors, used, we should say, tolerably moist, 
mixed with Chinese white. The lace had a good, 
defined design on it, and was filled up in color. 
Anything at all resembling the form of a rose was 
painted pink, shaded in deeper tint, and some 

en shades surrounded it, like leaves; any 
slight scroll was done in pale blue, and so on. 
What we have seen has been done for general 
effect, and not for artistic excellence. We have 
geen this lace arranged as cuffs, ruffles, and cas- 


gales on pale blue and pale pink, also soft gray 


ashmere and foulard dresses, on some very dressy 
decasions, and the bonnet trimmed to match. Of 


course it will not wash, and does not last long, so 


ladies who use it often paint it themsélves, and do 
it quickly, without much/trouble or time, as it is 


worth neither. 








BRACKET. 


Fic. 3—_CORNER 

This bracket is made to fit a corner in a bed- 

room, the board being covered with silk patch- 

work, a star being in each piece forming the back, 

with a border around; the three points in front 

are similarly arranged.. The stars are 
sewed on a foundation of solid silk. 


” 
> 





We beg to give directions for the decor- 
ating of the common cheap rush baskets, 
now sold fer a small sum each. They are 
used as carriage or as visiting boxes, as 
well as for carrying work about in the 
house or garden. The outer covering is of 
black satin. It is put on full round the 
edge, and has two “gaugings” or three, 
according to the horizontal. rush bars run- 
ning round the baskets in and out. The satin is 


carried down, and neatly fastened off undertieath | 
The lining is of quilted satin, red, | 


the basket. 
VoL. Ccv.—12. 
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yellow pink, or light blue. A ruche to match 
runs round the top, and a fall of black lace droops 
over the outside. The handles are bound round 
with either the biack or colored satin. The lace 
is about 4 inches wide. A little pincushion is 
sometimes added at the side, and also a small 
looking-glass, such as are to be found in ¢ressing- 
bags or work cases, Many ladies take these bas- 
kets out with them in the mornings when on shop- 
ping expeditions. Very often they are entirely of 
black satin and lace. The size differs according 
to taste. They are very dainty-looking and ac- 
ceptable presents. 


a 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCRAPS. 

You can make excellent bags for odds and ends 
of work, wool, lace, ete., in the shape of long 
purses, with tassels, composed of loops of worsted 
or ribbon at the two gathered ends, and bone 
rings, such as are sold for children’s reins, passed 
over. There is a slit in the centre, as in the long 
purses. These are capital things, and are not 
very common. They are about three-quarters of 
a yard in length, but can be longer still, and 

about 24 inches round. It is best to make 

various sizés. They are often of two colors, 
joined in the centre. You could make cre- 
tonne cushion covers, and also chair backs, of 
‘ small scraps, edging them with lace. Three- 
quarters of a yard long, and a half wide, is a 
good size for a chair back. Round_ brioche 
cushions, of joined scraps, hot water jug cosies, 
lined with red flannel and wadding, cot covers, 
with a band. border all round, and lace frill, 
and piano cloth, for laying over the top of an 
ordinary sized cottage piano, could all be 
arranged from the pieces mentioned. With 
smaller and pretty pieces, cover box, and 
round toilet pincushions, and with medium- 
sized scraps, make handkerchief or glove 





| sachets, lining them with pale-colored satteen, 


and scenting them. 



















Fics. 4 AND 5.—FOOTSTOOL. 


The foundation or frame of this footstool is 
made of walnut, ash, or any hard wood. The 
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top is covered with the design shown in full work- 
ing size in Fig. 5. The foundation is olive reps, 
worked with blue and red embroidery silk edged 
with cord; the sides are of gathered plush. 
Balls of various colored wool, and tassels, are 
placed at each corner. 
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FIRE SCREEN OF CARDS. 

We have seen a three-fold screen arranged 
with the centre panel of gold paper—real gold, 
which does not tarnish, and the side ones alter- 
nately of blue and pink satin watered paper, 
which is very effective. On the centre panel the 
cards were arranged close together, one overlap- 
ping the other, without any particular design, 
showing every now and then the gold background. 
At the base, a row of floral cards cut out formed 
a band, below which, to the depth of eight inches 
or so, the plain gold paper was left, simulating a 
“dado.” On the pale blue and pink panels the 
best and largest cards were placed, every one 
with a narrow gold embossed band round it, and a 
narrow gold cord apparently suspending it to a 
gold-headed nail. Each one looked a picture, 
and the effect when varnished was of pink and 
blue china, This arrangement was carried down 
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to the base of the screen. Another screen hada 
rather deep “ dado” of the rich-looking lacquered 
Japanese paper, now so fashionable, above which 
were arranged the cards, the ‘largest and most 
effective being in the centre, and the others 
grouped round. Some ladies are painting the 
flowers, birds, etc., on this embossed Japanese 
paper, in oils, which adds greatly to the effect, 
The oils lay on easily, and the work is quick,a 
the design is all ready and distinctly stamped, Tt 
takes but a small quantity of paper, and it is sold 
by the yard. The dado is never more thana 
quarter of a yard deep, unless the screen stands 
very high. A colored plush or velveteen dadois 
sometimes added, of an artistic or rich red color, 
We have seen a screen arranged with a lattice 
work all over the panels, the lines tolerably far 
apart, with a good ¢ard inclosed in each space. 
This is a good way of showing off really beautiful 
cards. The lattice-work is of gold paper, or can 
be if desired of a pretty flowered paper or cre 
tonne, cut out round the edges. Bands of green 
leaves sold for scrap screens, answer the purpose 
well, and set off the cards to advantage. If the 
cards are thick, split the backs, use gum arabic, 
and press the card till it has fixed itself 
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Fics. 6 AND 7.—TIDY. 

This tidy is made of net, darned with linen 
thread in the shape of an octagon; the full work- 
ing size is given in Fig. 6, and can be easily 

Fig. 7. 


copied. These pieces are all joined together, 


half pieces filling up the spaces. It is trimmed 
all arouna with a lace made to correspond. 
PIANO MAT. 

Procure some canvas, not too coarse, cut it the 
size you wish your mat, leaving a margin of at 
least an inch, a wood mesh one inch deep, and a 
dozen large and strong rug needles. A small pat 
tern with border is the most suited to the work. 





You should mark on the canvas a border of two. 


or three inches in width, and line this border on 
each side with two stitches of very dark grenat 


; wool. 





In the middle of this border work a small 
star or scroll of thirteen stitches; work this in 
white, and the ground between the two lines in a 
lighter shade of grenat; for the centre mark your 
design on the canvas with pen and ink—a small 
geometrical one would be in character. When 
this is marked, thread your needles with very long 
pieces of wool, and. work them double. The work 
is now commenced. Work carefully in rows, and 
every stitch pass. the wool over the mesh for each 
part of the stitch. Have a few stitches of one 
color, and then change the color. To effect this 
leave the needle, just running the wool in and out 
of the canvas under the mesh, and draw the 
thread out and cut off; if it does not waste it too 
much, carry it on to the next place where required, 
as the fewer joins the better. It is better to cut 
the rows when all are worked; a skilled cutter 
will make this kind of work look much like velvet 
pile, but an amateur would not succeed in pro- 
ducing that effect, especially with such coarse 
material. We have seen steel meshes half and 
three-eighths of an inch in width, with a little 
movable knife at one end. When the whole row 
was worked, this knife was slipped into the place. 
The mesh was then pulled through the work and 
the knife cut as it passed through, making the 
work very even and the work softer than velvet 
pile. After the mat is completed, it should be lined 
throughout with burlap or canton flannel, and 
trimmed all around with an edge of colored cloth 
pinked out, or with a wool fringe of gay colors, to 
match the shades used in the work. 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Zdi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. For the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height,-complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Compuny ay age 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have mage arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published: 

Lady’s Basque, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 
*.:. Cie. e . ° 
Overskirt, . ° ° ° + 7o 
Underskirt, “ . ‘ F 50“ 
Undergarments, apiece, ‘ 
Dress, . 60 “ 
Basque, 
Cloak, 
«« Apron, . 
Undergarments, apiece, 
Boy’s Suit, ‘é ‘ 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of cream 
and brown surah. The underskirt is plain, also 
the bodice, both of which are made of the brown. 
The overdress is of cream color and is fastened 
on some distance below the waist; it is trimmed 
with a deep plaiting and loops of satin ribbon. 
Bonnet of cream color straw, trimmed with cream 
color ribbon, and wreath of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage dress of two shades of gray 
silk; the underskirt is trimmed with a ruffle edged 
with embroidery, the polonaise is trimmed with 
embroidery, with rolling collar and vest under- 
neath. Bonnet of chip, the color of dress, 
trimmed with satin ribbon and-cherry-red feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink nuns’ veiling; 
the front has three aprons laid in pleats, and 
trimmed with white beaded lace. The back 
drapery is very much puffed out, paniers upon the 
sides, trimmed with flowers. Pointed bodice 
made surplice, with white satin filling up the 
space. 


60 cents. 





Fig. -4.—Walking dress of striped foulard silky 
the underskirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle of 
the striped and plain goods, the overdress js faced 
with the plain. Jacket-bodice with vest and 
revers of the solid. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
the same shade as dress and flowers. j 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pale blue silk muslins 
the underskirt is trimmed with puffs and Plaitings 
The overdress is a double apron, trimmed with, 
white lace and plaitings, sash of blue surah Cross. 
the front, and tied in the back. Square bodigs 
with fichu of lace over it, lace bows on the 
shoulders. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for boy of three years, made of 
cream color flannel, pleated back and front, fag: 
ened with a sash around the waist. Hat of 
cream color straw, trimmed with cream colo 
satin ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for young lady, made of gray camel's hair; 
the skirt is made of side plaits in clusters, with, 
ruffle all around made of the same kind of Plaits, 
while those around the ruffle in the back ap 
larger and closer together. The bodice is made 
to correspond with yoke, sash drapery fastened jp 
the back. Gray chip hat trimmed with feathes 
and velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Straw poke bonnet, trimmed with 
different colored flowers and satin strings, ; 

Fig. 4.—Hat of fine straw, lined with satin, and 
trimmed with ficelle lace and flowers. 
| -Fig. 5.—Soft straw hat, lined with velvet, and 
ornamented in front with a bouquet of field flowers 

Fig. 6.—Straw hat, bound and faced with4 
shirred satin, and trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 7.—Cream straw hat, trimmed with ficell 
lace, studded at intervals with gold-headed pins. 

Fig. 8.—Manila straw hat, ornamented in front 
of the crown with a velvet bow either plaid @ 
plain. 

Fig. 9.—Manila straw hat trimmed with a hat 
band braid, and a tuft of flowers with flexible 
stalks. : 

Fig. 10.—Lady’s walking shoe, laced up with 
ribbon and ribbon bow. 

Fig. 11.—Lady’s walking shoe, with strap and 
embroidered toe. ; 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girl of twelve years, made 
of plaid Madras cloth; the underskirt is trimmed 
with a narrow plaited ruffle, the overskirt is a 
apron drapery with bow in the back. Jacket of 
plain cloth of one of the colors of dress; embroid 
ered straw hat trimmed with ribbon. ; 

Fig. 13.—Lady’s walking dress; the skirt # 
made of black, embroidered grenadine, with thiee 
narrow satin plaitings edging it; above this #4 
drapery of satin. Mantle of the same trimmed 
with the embroidered grenadine and fringe. Black 
lace jetted bonnet, trimmed with lace satin ribbéd 
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ood flowers. Black satin parasol, trimmed with 


lace and bouquet of flowers. 
Fig. 14.—Dress for miss of fourteen years, made 


of plain and plaid zephyr cloth, plain blue and 
ink plaid, the underskirt is of the plain, trimmed 
with a box-plaited ruffle of the plain and plaid, 
the back is a princess with drapery of the two 
kinds, the front drapery is of the plaid shirred at 
the waist. Hat of straw trimmed with the two 
colors in satin ribbon. 

Fig. 15,—Visiting dress for lady, made of 
plack surah; mantle of chenille, trimmed with 
lace and fringe. Pe 7 of white straw, trimmed 
with colored flowers and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 16.—Lady’s carriage costume; dress of 
olive green surah embroidered, mantle of the 
same trimmed with lace embroidery, fringe and 

menterie. Bonnet of olive chenille, trimmed 
with shaded flowers and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for young lady, made of cream 
colored nun’s veiling; the skirt is trimmed with 
three shirred ruffles. The polonaise is open in 
front, shirred at the waist and neck, and laid in 
folds on the skirt. Shirred collar and cuffs. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of 
lady’s house dress, made of striped sateen; the 
underskirt is cut bias and trimmed with two bands 
of solid color; the overdress is wrinkled in front 
and on the sides, with drapery caught up in the 
back. Basque bodice, with vest and trimming of 
the solid color. 

Fig. 20.—Lady’s collar, made of a deep box- 
plaited duchess lace, with a narrow quilling of 
satin ribbon above it, and a bow of satin ribbon 
fastening it. 

Fig. 21.—Lady’s.summer toilet, made of French 
nainsook muslin; the front is composed of puffs 
and plaited ruffles, scarf crossing the front fas- 
tened at one side, overskirt draped in the back. 
Pointed bodice cut surplice, with embroidered 
muslin fichu crossed in front, fastened in the back. 
Poke bonnet trimmed with wild flowers and rib- 
bon. 

Fig. 22.—Black satin fan, with black sticks 
picked out with gold, with spray of roses painted 
in several shades of red; the lining is red satin. 

Fig. 23.—Fan of black satin, painted with blue 
flowers and berries The design on the sticks is 
the same as on the fan, only in miniature size. 

Fig.. 24.—Lady’s afternoon dress, made of 
India pongee silk; the underskirt is trimmed 
with a plaiting, with overdress plaited across the 
front, with sashes falling down at each side, and 
coming across from the sides to the back. 
Pointed basque bodice, with double row of but- 
tons up the front. 

Fig. 25.—Evening dress of white silk ; the front 
trimmed with rows of lace, the back and front 
drapery being of embroidered muslin; silk bodice 
trimmed with lace, embroidered muslin sleeves. 
Sash of white satin surah. 





Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
plain blue zephyr cloth; the skirt is kilted, full 
bodice, with large fichu collar, trimmed with gui- 
pure; scarf across the front, terminating with sash 
trimmed tocorrespond. Hat of white chip, trimmed 
with blue velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 27.—Dress for girl of nine years, made in 
the shape of a paletot of cream color flannel, with 
brown velvet pelerine, collar, cuffs and pockets. 
Buttons of smoked ‘pearl. Cream color straw hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet and cream color 
feather. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Low-necked dress for child 


‘of one year old, made of pink sateen trimmed with 


Irish point, and sash of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 30.—Dress for girl of four years, made of 
serge, with kilt skirt and long close-fitting paletot 
with vest fastened with gilt buttons; it is trimmed 
with military braid. Hat of straw trimmed with 
ribbon. 

Fig. 31.—Suit for girl of eight years, made of 
cream color albatross, with skirt and tight-fitting 
coat. Cream color hat, trimmed with satin ribbon 
and feathers. 

Fig. 32.—Ulster for girl of six years, made of 
checked flannel; the hood can be removed or left 
on as desired. Straw hat trimmed with ribbon 
and silk pompons. 

The diagram pattern is for a panier bodice for 
lady. This bodice may be made of the same 
material as the skirt, or of a material that contrasts 
with it both in color and texture. The skirt is box 
plaited, and trimmed with embroidery. The sash 
is moiré. The pattern consists of five pieces-—one 
front, half of back, side piece, upper and under 
portion of sleeve. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 

It is said of a popular author that she once re- 
marked that the great purpose of a woman’s life 
should be to dress well, and it seems to us that 
at any rate the rich are fast getting to be of her 
opinion. Surely there was never before in ovr 
recollection so much talk of what we should put 
on: even our grandmothers, whose dresses cost 
small fortunes, did not require what our modern 
belles now do—for one dress for state occasions 
satisfied them, but for the wishes of the present 
age, one dress is not to be thought of. 

Never has the rage for embroidery been as 
great as at present. Instead of decreasing, it is 
rapidly increasing, and is used in all styles and 
forms. Separate panels and flounces are applied, 
laid on plain, draped, or pleated, upon the foun- 
dation skirt, which is indispensable for supporting 
the quantity of garniture now deemed de rigueur 
for making up a fashionable dress. Open work 
embroidery and satin stitch are worked in silk 
over every kind of silk, wool, or fancy material, in 
various colors. That which is worked over cam- 
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bric, net or muslin, white, unbleached or buff, is 
placed over colored silk. Under the name of 
embroidery we class appliqué work. One of the 
prettiest varieties of this style consists of patterns 
of real blond worked in appliqué over veiling in 
cream, white, or silver gray; another is composed 
of flower patterns of stamped velvet or fine silk 
plush, applied on over some very light tissue, 
which is itself lined with colored silk or satin. 
That most generally worn, because less expensive 
than the former, is the machine-made embroidery 
in white, cream or buff over cambric, net, crape 
or any other light fabric, or else in silk over 
woolen or silk fabrics. The former are most 
effective over a colored silk material; the latter is 
a most elegant trimming to a dress. Japanese 
embroidery is much employed for bodices; it con- 
sists of small squares, each bearing a Japanese 
figure in embroidery. 

Although so many rich and extravagant toilets 
are now worn, never were sateens and cambrics 
more worn and prettier; in the street and for 
afternoon wear they are equally fashionable. 
They are all profusely trimmed with lace, and are 
worn with pretty straw or chip bonnets and hats, 
trimmed with gathered lace and a spray of flow- 
ers. For country wear large straw hats in cream 
and black are being used, similar to those in 
vogue many years ago, wide at the sides and flat- 
tened in front. The black ones are trimmed with 
black lace, falling long at the back, and a red 
rose at one side, the cream ones with wide cream 
satin ribbon. 

White dresses are made from a great variety of 
materials; all the muslins, such as mull, French 
nainsook, and other sheer lawns. that have no 
starch and are of dull ivory white, yet are clearer 
than cream color, are the most popular; embroi- 
dery or lace is used for trimming, then white 
surah, Canton crape, silk pongee, albatross, and 
nun’s veiling, are all used where a muslin dress 
" is not desired, and are all equally pretty in their 
places. Short dresses are almost universally used 
for white dresses, one reason being that they do 
not soil as easily, and with some of the wool 
fabrics this is quite a consideration. 

For lawn tennis costumes the Jersey waist is 
most generally worn, and the full box-pleated 
skirt is sewed to the edge of the waist, just below 
the hips, with an erect heading that gives suffi- 
cient finish, and dispenses with a scarf or sash 
drapery. The Jersey waist may be of woven 
wool, or it may be of the material of the 
skirt, made in Jersey shape, that is, fitted 
smoothly over the hips, without a wrinkle, and 
has a plain Byron collar and turned-over cuffs for 
its only trimming; this waist most often fastens in 
front, but very young ladies prefer it buttoned in 
the back. Sometimes a plain solid color is used 
for the waist, and the skirt is striped. The striped 
lawn tennis ¢ottons are now prettily made up in 





pleated skirts, to be worn with a sateen polonaig 
that fits like a cuirass or Jersey, and is ]j 
draped below the hips. Two contrasting colon 
one of which is very light and the other 
dark, are in the inch-wide stripes; when pleated 
the dark stripes are on the top of each pleat, 
This is pretty in écru with maroon, blue or cardi. 
nal red; the polonaise is like the dark 
Occasionally the entire suit is made of stripes, ang 
sometimes the horizontal stripes are used, Fog 
these dresses a box-pleated blouse with a belt and 
short wrinkled apron are worn with a pleated skirt, 
Polka dotted foulard is used for house 

that are worn for breakfast, and indeed are wom 
in the house for the greater part of the 
They are made of cream or lemon color, Pale 
blue, dark blue, or red, with fine or large dots 
over them. They are made with smoothly-fitted 
basque back and full fronts that are confined a 
the waist line with ribbon strings sewed jn the 
under-arm seams, or else they are tucked or 
box-pleated bunting jackets that are belted aij 
around; they are pretty worn with skirts of white 
muslin or of black silk or grenadine. 

Fichus and half-squares in three-cornered 
shapes, nearly large enough to cover the 
shoulders, are made of cée/ blue, pink or lemon 
colored silk muslin, embroidered and scalloped 
with floss of contrasting color, such as olive op 
blue, pale brown on pink, and dark red on yellow, 
They are made to give a touch of color to white 
or black dresses. Venetian lace three inches 
wide forms a flat border for neckerchiefs of light 
silk. The scalloped edges are turned upward, : 

The most elegant collars are of sheer linen ing 
straight band, with a pattern of drawn work tear 
one edge, and Venetian lace turned up on th 
other edge. When the ends meet in front, the 
lace is gathered very full, and tied by narop 
ivory-white satin ribbon that gives the effect ofa 
lace bow. There are straight linen cuffs also with 
a tied lace bow to be worn outside the sleeves 
The most delicate, small and least showy ruche 
are sewed in the neck and sleeves of French 
dresses. These are of lace and muslin more often 
than fragile crépe lisse formerly used, and ae 
entirely pleated very finely, and are usually com 
posed of three rows. Irish point embroidery 
écru or whiter tints is much used for turned-ove 
collars, with a neck ribbon and bow of colored 
moiré. The cuffs to match have smaller bows 
A flat scarf of Venetian lace is formed into’ 
graceful fichu by being placed straight across the 
back, gathered at the throat by a moiré bow, aad 
having the ends flat and hanging in front. 

For ladies’ summer shoes, patent leather meets 
with much favor: it is cool, is not easily affectet 
by moisture at the seaside, and can be easily kept 
free from dust. High shoes that lace in from 


have toe-caps of patent leather, and buttoned ” 


boots with cloth or kid uppers have the lowe 
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part of the glossy leather. The side-buttoned 
boot remains the popular shoe for walking, but 
those that lace are also in favor with many ladies. 
Pointed and box-toed shoes are the most fashion- 
able, but the extremely pointed toes are considered 
very injurious to the feet, and if worn should be 
very long. Very low ties, like gentlemen’s pumps, 
with single holes for tying, are pretty for wearing 
with black or dark silk stockings. Slippers are cut 
yery low at the toe, and are worn without bows to 
display the stockings. If there is any ornament, 
it is a bit of embroidery or of beaded work done 
on the toe of the slipper. Black satin or satin 
prunella slippers are for dress occasions. These 
are of the simplest low shape, without ornament ; 
the heels are covered with the satin, and are in 
the French shape. These are worn with black 


silk stockings with light dresses. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Dances large and small are one of the most 
fashionable modes of entertainment; the name is 
frequently given as sounding less formal than a 
regular party, and many persons prefer giving 
several of these during the season, instead of one 
crushing party, where every one is jostled about 
by his neighbor, and dancing is not even to the 
youngest present found to be a pleasure. The 
extent of the floral decorations is merely a matter 
of inclination, and parties having country places 
adorn the entrance hall, stairway rooms, and pass- 
ages with the choicest roses and exotics, and 
convert the windows into leafy bowers by the 
aid of stately palms, evergreens and foliage 
plants. People who cannot afford to do things 
well in this department, often prefer dispensing 
with floral decorations altogether to “making a 
meagre display,” while others take a medium 
course, and at a small expense, yet with an extra 
amount of trouble, make as good a show as possi- 
ble upon the sum expended, confining their outlay 
to clustering evergreens and foliage plants, with a 
few fragrant cut flowers, ignoring the use of flow- 
ering plants in pots altogether, as so many of 
these would be required to make a suitable dis- 
play. But, as a rule, great profusion is indulged 
in with regard to flowers; and it is the thing to 
say of a dance that “ihe flowers were quite a 
feature.” Even at the most unpretentious dances 
some attempt is made at decorating the stair- 
cases, and ivy is one of the things most used ; it 
is both pretty and inexpensive, and does not 
easily wither. In the cool weather a great deal 
of light is arranged in the rooms; but now bal- 
conies, conservatories, gardens, and piazzas, are 
lighted with Chinese lanterns and colored lamps ; 
the former are usually placed in conservatories and 
corridors, and the latter amongst shrubs and trees, 
Where the room is too warm, large blocks of ice 
are arranged around, surrounded with tall 





palms, flowers and shrubs, and gossamer drap- 
eries; these have the effect of cooling off 
the atmosphere of the room. Floors are usually 
covered with linen, unless the rug or carpet is re- 
moved altogether; the latter is preferable, and the 
more polished ‘the floor is made, the more perfect 
it is pronounced. The music should be arranged 
according to the size of the room, as it is deafening 
and overpbdwering if in a small room the orchestra 
is an over-full one. Occasionally a hostess errs in 
this direction, fearing that by engaging a few per- 
formers she will be credited with meanness by the 
guests, whose encomiums she is anxious to merit; 
thus, for the sake of effect, it would show a want 
of judgment to engage nine or twelve rah 
where four or six would be the proper number. 
The suppers at these entertainments vary. accord- 
ing to the wishes of the hostess ; they may be very 
simple or very elaborate, and where the company 
consists of only very young ladies, things can be 
much more simple than where there are some 
older persons also present. It is very fashionable 
now for ladies residing out of the city to give these 
dances to their neighbors and city friends, and 
these are considered especially attractive upon 
moonlight nights, when the drive both ways con- 
tributes no little to the enjoyment of the guests 
who participate. At these summer dances the | 
grounds prove as attractive as the indoor rooms, 
and they present a brilliant spectacle with the 
gayly-dressed couples, and the bright light thrown 
around by the many lamps suspended about. Of 
course dances are not given in summer by persons 
residing in cities; it is much too warm an amuse- 
ment to prove attractive where the four walls of a 
room compel you to remain; but where the cool 
grounds, and charming piazzas tempt you to 
wander away, they are both attractive and fashion- 
able, and like many other amusements, are the 
whim of the moment. ; 

Where young and married ladies are both in- 
vited together, some different amusement is usually 
arranged for the more sedate members of the 
party, as they are not supposed to care for the 
pleasure of dancing. Programmes of the dances 
are usually made out, and are written or printed 
on prettily painted cards designed for the hostess. 
Those who desire something especially attractive 
huve them done on satin in quaint forms and de- 
vices, such as fans, tambourines, banjos, scarfs, 
etc., with the name of each guest painted upon 
them. The closing dance is usually the German; 
this is allowed a wide margin, as the favors given 
can be very elegant or plain; in many cases noth- 
ing but ribbons and flowers are given, while in 
others the ornaments given are not only attractive 
to the eye, but priceless in value; never has this 
thing been carried to such excess as at present, 
and in nothing do we think worse taste is shown. 
Many persons are anxious to entertain their friends, 
and could readily do so if the question of music 
and supper was all that was to be considered ; but 
when it comes to expensive gifts for each guest, it 
is an impossible matter, and not desiring remarks 
made upon the absence of gifts, or the great sim- 
plicity of those given, they refrain from having 
their friends at all, and thus deprive themselves and 
others of much enjoyment. FASHION. 
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TOMATO PRESERVES. 


Ingredients —Y ellow tomatoes, 

Seven lbs. white sugar, 

Lemons. * 
Scald and peel seven lbs. of ripe yellow tomatoes, 
add the sugar, and let thém stand over night. 
The next morning take out the tomatoes, and boil 
the syrup—removing the scum; put back the to- 
matoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
remove the fruit again, and boil syrup until it 
thickens. Put fruit in jars, with a few slices of 


lemon, pour syrupoverthem. They are very nice. 


DutcH FLUMMERY. 
Ingredients.—Isinglass, 

White wine, 

Lemons, 

Sugar, 

Eggs. 
Boil two ounces of isinglass in a pint and a half of 
water very gently half an hour; add a pint of 
white wine, the juice of three and grated rind 
of one lemon, sugar to taste, the well-beaten yclks 
of seven eggs; mix this together, put on the fire, 
and give it a scald—stirring all the time; pour 
into a dish, till cool, then put into moulds. 


PRESERVED QUINCES. 
Ingredients,— Sipe orange quinces, 

Sugar. 
Pare and quarter the fruit, and take out all the 
hard places in them; boil the fruit in water till 
tender, then spread it to dry; allow half a pound 
of sugar and one pint uf water for one pound of 
quince ; when the syrup is boiling hot, put in the 
fruit, and cook it slowly, or set it back on the fire 
where it will hardly cook at all; let it remain an 
hour, or even more, as the longer it cooks the bet- 
ter color it will be; place in jars and strain the 
syrup on it. 


SNOW-FLAKE CAKE, 


dngredients.—Half cup butter, 

One and half cup sugar, 

Two cups flour, 

One-fourth cup of milk, 

Five eggs, 

Teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 

Half teaspoonful soda, 

Lemon. 
Beat the butter to a cream gradually; add sugar, 
and the juice of half a lemon; when very light, 
add milk, the whites of the eggs only beaten toa 
stiff froth, then the flour in which the soda and 
cream tartar are well mixed—be sure the soda has 
no lumps in it; bake in shallow pans; when quite 
cool frost it. 





FROSTING FOR SNOW-FLAKE CAKg, 

Ingredients.—Whites of three eggs, 

Two large cups of sugar, 

Half-grated cocoanut, 

Juice of half a lemon. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth; grad. 
ually add the sugar, cocoanut, and juice of lemon, 
mix well; place a layer of this on one sheet of the 
cake, place the other on top and put another layer 
of the frosting, or simply frost each sheet and cyt 
in squares; set it in a cool place to harden the 
frosting. 

EsCALOPED TOMATOES. 

Ingredients.—One pint of raw tomatoes, 

One pint of bread crumbs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter, 

One of sugar, ’ 

Salt and pepper. 
Butter your baking dish, and sprinkle in a layer 
of crumbs, then a layer of tomatoes, a little butter, 
salt and pepper, then crumbs; continue this fi 
your dish is nearly full, having crumbs on top; put 
in the oven; if the tomatoes are fresh it will re 
quire to bake one hour, if canned half an hour js 
sufficient. . 

RACHEL PUDDING, 

Ingredients.—One quart of bread crumbs, 

One quart of apples, 

Half cup of suet, 

One cup of English currants, 

Two lemons, 

Four eggs. 
Chop the apples quite fine; mix with bread 
crumbs, and suet also cut fine, add eggs well 


beaten, then the grated rind and juice of the 


lemons, then currants or fine-cut raisins; butter 


your pudding mould, and steam it three hour; 
serve with rich sweet sauce. 


BRAISED LAMB, 


Ingredients.—#A breast of lamb, 
Salt and pepper, 
Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
One onion, 
Slice of carrot, 
One turnip, 
One quart of water. 


Remove the bones from the meat; season it; roll 


it up and tie tightly; put the butter in a frying: 


pan; when melted add vegetables cut fine; stira 
few minutes; then put in the meat, and sprinkle 
on flour; cook it for half an hour; then add 
water, and put it in the oven, where it will cook 
slowly one hour; if you have soup stock, use iti 
stead of water; untie the meat; strain off the 
gravy; boil it five minutes; then serve will 
meat. 
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CROQUETTES. 
‘ents.—One cup of cooked rice 

a Half ye of milk, 4 

One egg, 

Tablespoonful of sugar, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

Half teaspoonful of salt. 
Boil: the milk, stir in the rice well, so it will not 
be lumpy; add seasoning when it boils; add egg 
well beaten; stir one minute; take it from the fire, 
and when cold form in balls; roll in egg and 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat. They can be flavored 
with nutmeg, or lemon juice is very nice. Serve 
hot. 

CREAM DRESSING. 
Ingredients.—T wo eggs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 

One tablespoonful of cream, 

Teaspoonful of sugar, 

Salt and mustard. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly; add the sugar; then 
about a saltspoonful of salt, and the same of 
mixed mustard; then vinegar and cream. Place 
the bowl in a dish of boiling water, and stir till 
about the thickness of rich cream; set it away to 
cool. It can be used as dressing for lettuce, cu- 
cumbers or tomatoes, and is very nice. 


WHITE STOCK FOR Soups. 

Ingredients. —Six pounds shin of veal, 

One fowl, 

Three tablespoonfuls butter, 

Four stalks celery, 

Two onions, 

Eight quarts cold water, 

Salt and pepper, 

Spices. 
Cut the meat and fowl in small pieces, put the 
butter in the pot, then the meat; cook it gently 
half an hour, then add the water, let it come toa 
boil, skim it and place it on the fire where it will 
boil slowly six hours, add vegetables and spice, 
boil an hour longer, strain and cool, let it stand 
till all the fat has stiffened, then remove it and 
turn it carefully from the dish, and remove all 
sediment from the bottom; set it in a cool place, 
it will keep several days. 

Soup A LA FROMAGE.* 
Ingredients.—One and half cups flour, 

One pint cream, 

Four tablespoonfuls butter, 

Four tablespoonfuls grated cheese, 

Two eggs, 
, Three quarts soup stock, 

Salt and pepper. 
Mix the flour, cream, butter, cheese, and ‘pepper 
together, put them in a bowl and set it in hot 
water, stir thoroughly together till you form a 
smooth paste, then add eggs and mix well; cook 
two minutes longer, when cold form in small balls, 
drop in boiling water and cook five minutes, put 
them in your serving dish, and when the soup 


stock is boiling hot, turn it on them, and serve at 
once, 





Corn _, Soup. 
Ingredients.—Green corn, 
~~ Two quarts water, 
Two spoonfuls butter, 
Large spoonful flour, 
One pint hot milk, 
Cupful cream, 
Salt and pepper. 
Cut off the top of the corn from the cob, and 
scrape off #he rest—to a quart of this add the two 
quarts of boiling water, and let it boil one hour, 
then strain through a colander, put the butter in 
a stew-pan, when it melts add the flour, stir in the 
corn, milk and cream when it boils, add salt and 
pepper—serve very hot. 


To Roast SMALL Birpbs. 

Ingredients.—Birds, 

Salt pork, 

Salt and pepper, 
Clean the birds by washing quickly with cold 
water after the entrails have been removed; 
season with salt and a little pepper; tie a small, 
very thin slice of salt pork around the neck of 
each bird; dredge with a little flour, and roast in 
a hot oven ten or twelve minutes; baste them 
once, and serve on toast with currant jelly. 


PEELING PEACHES. 

Peaches, 

Hot lye, 

Cold water. 
Peeling peaches is much simplified by this method ; 
fill a crate with the fruit of fine quality, and put it 
in a large vessel containing the hot lye; shake the 
crate constantly for a few minutes, then plunge it 
in a tank of cold water; the skins of the fruit are 
then easily removed by one movement of the hand, 
and the flavor of the fruit is not injured, 


Tomato CATsuP. 
Ingredients.—Half bushel of ripe tomatoes, 
Onion, 
Teacup of salt, 
Three tablespoonfuls of whole cloves, 
Teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, 
Teaspoonful of white or black pepper, 
Half pint of vinegar. 
Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, break and 
strain them through a coarse sieve; measure the 
liquid, and boil it down two-thirds, then add the 
onion cut fine, the salt, cloves broken in a mortar, 
pepper; put the salt to the liquid when first 
strained, and the onion when it has boiled one 
hour; add the other seasoning about half an hour 
before it is done—iess cloves and more pepper if 
desired. 
PINE-APPLE JAM. j 


Ingreaients.—Five medium sized pine-apples, 
Sugar. 


Remove the skin from the pine-apples, and cut out 
the eyes; cut the fruit in small pieces, weigh it, 
and to each pound of fruit add the same in sugar; 
boil gently about twenty minutes’; the fruit should 
be tender, and the syrup very clear. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENY,, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


PORTAL PUZZLE. 
The accompanying doorway is formed of words, 
the points of intersection being all made by the 
same letter. 


< 
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+ 
+ 
* 
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ee ee ee oe 2 
ee he hk ee ko 


FR PEP RP OE POE OE OF F 


The transom is made of two words of five let- 
ters each, expressing a title of respect for a lady, 
and a note in music. 

The lintel contains seven letters, and means the 
greatest quantity or value. 

The posts, of ten letters each, represent a period 
of unexpected peace and happiness, and a note 
intended to assist memory. 

The sill of portal, constituted by thirteen letters, 
expresses the improper administration of affairs. 


A MONUMENT. 


The central letters, read downwards, furnish 
the name of a distinguished Roman whose mem- 
ory is specially preserved at this season. 


eo we 
eae ale ale he ie ale Mle ode Die ae ake Shee She le ake 9 


i ake ale ake ale ale ale le Ole Me alee ale oe ake Le ae aL 
ale whe ae She Me ade Mle ode Me hee alee ae ake oe 


eae ode ale 


* 
* 

1. Confines a tablet. 2. A much-used article. 
3. Asnare. 4. A boy’s nickname. 5. The name 
of the ill-fated heroine of one of Scott’s novels. 
6. Suitable. 7. A squalid habitation. 8. To 
wander from the right path. 9. An English nega- 
tive. 10. Dexterity. 11. A common article of 
dress. 12. A large cask. 13. Maturity. 14. A 
primitive dwelling. 15. A crime against the pub- 
lic welfare. 16. A fragrant oil. 17. That which 
can be dissolved. 18. Disagreement. 


+t 
+ 





A LITERAL ABSTRACT, ‘ 

Each star represents a certain letter which re: 
mains the same in each line, each word 

formed by abstracting the final letter from ar 


preceding line. 5, 


+ © 
+ 


% 


1. The name of a peculiar people. 2, The 
name of the land in which they live. 3 The. 
name of a person who can never be the Preceding, 
4. One that is a thousand. 


SQUARE WORD. 


The following reads the same downwards anj 
Across : 


+ b F 

EE + 

+b EF 

oF bk é; 
Grain reduced to powder. A lady’s name 


The end of many prayers. A large portion of the 


globe. 
AN EDIBLE CROSS. 


Two words construct the figure. One grow 
upon a vine and the other upon a tree, 
* 
+ 
EE EE 
+ 


Both adorn the American autumn, and oft 
make both the dining-table and the diners groam 
ENIGMA. 
Five letters only do I claim, 
And a fastening then I name; 
Without the head I bring at night 
What is needed to give light; 
Without an end I’m a capital stew, 
And when baked a frolic too. 


REVERSAL. 

Take a short word of only four letters, which, 
however, conveys a vast meaning, and is wél 
applied to the eminent American author, Jolt 
Greenleaf Whittier. Reverse it, and discover tht 
color of his garment. 

ABBREVIATION. 

I rumble gayly along upon four wheels, but if 
the final letter of my name is removed, I spring 
along more gaily upon four legs. I am mows 
lively quadruped, but deprive me of my head,aail| 
I immediately resolve myself into a very mem 
game for lively children. 
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=, GAMES. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


The Manager of this play should announce him- 
self as having opened for the benefit of the public 
a general Intelligence Office, to which all persons 
requiring servants Or assistants are invited to ap- 
ply. He then assumes that the company present 
consists of persons wishing for employment, and 
directs them to be seated in.rows, each mentally 
deciding upon the work for which they wish to be 
hired. The Manager then selects one of the 

ests to be the first applicant or employer who 
wishes to engage a servant, clerk, etc. The Man- 
ager and this applicant then take their stand as if 
at a desk, while the former explains that as much 
complaint has been made of such institutions, he 
has determined to introduce a reform which will 
at least prevent noise by exacting that all engage- 
ments shall be made in silence, and that therefore 
the employer shall now write down what style of 
helper he requires. When this is done, the com- 
pany one by one advance in order and exhibit his 
or her trade in dumb-show. The first player who 
is so lucky as to successfully represent the mo- 
tions of the occupation described on the written 
document, is allowed to become the next employer. 


I SPY! 


Deservedly popular is this old and much-loved 
game, generally known by the more familiar title 
of “High-spy,” the result probably of a misplaced 
«H” that conclusively proves its English origin. 
The person chosen or volunteering to act as “It” 
turns his face into a corner or against a wall, or 
otherwise assures the company that his eyes are 
shut, and that he is utterly incapable of peeping. 
He then counts aloud as rapidly as he chooses to 
any number determined upon, such as ten, twenty 
or one hundred, as the nature of the ground re- 
quires. While he is counting, his comrades seek 
hiding places, As the Leader pronounces his 
final number, he opens his eyes, and if he can de- 
tect any player either in open ground or even 
partially concealed, he exclaims : «I spy !” naming 
the dilatory comrade, at the same instant starting 
to run full speed to the selected base. All the 
other players also run at this warning, and the last 
one that touches the base must succeed to the po- 
sition of the Leader. 

STONEHENGE. 

This title has been recently adopted, probably 
as a more zsthetic term for the jolly old game of 
Perch. The former name was however more de- 
scriptive, as the frolic is merely a simple foot-race 
in which the pursued can find “safety” or immu- 
nity from being “caught” by jumping upon any 
object that will lift his feet from the ground. Any 
“perch,”no matter how slight, is sufficient for ex- 
emption, and active and zealous players often take 
advantage of an overhanging bough, a swing, or 
even a piece of paper lying upon the ground. 
Any person that is touched with feet upon the 
ground by the hunter must exchange places with 
him. The leader or hunter in this game, under 
its name of Stonehenge, may be appropriately 
dignified by the title of Qld Druid. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JULY 
NUMBER. 


A Casement. 
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A Rhomboid. 
DA 
= E 
M E 
I ME 
Double Acrostic. 
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Substitution. 


Oo Oo 
oO 
0 Oo 
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Enigma, 


Qmry ey 
oCOvuovus 


Pat—tap. 
Wanted. 
Ethel and Esther. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


Our Steel Plate is a scene from Dickens’s great 
story of Oliver Twist. The scene is laid where 
poor Oliver has arrived in his forlorn condition in 
London, and encounters that precious scamp, the 
Artful Dodger. To thoroughly criticise the steel 
plate, as well as to enjoy its truthful limning of 
the character, we ask of our readers only that 
they shall first read the VIIIth chapter of Oliver 
Twist. 


OUR FASHIONS. 

The mammoth colored fashion plate shows a 
variety of beautiful and useful costumes, while in 
the fashion pages, are street, morning, dinner, and 
house dresses, besides articles of lingerie, hats, 
under garments, and children’s clothing. 

In the work department are given various de- 
signs and hints for fancy work, useful to prepare 
for presents. 

The diagram pattern is for a panier bodice, now 
the latest novelty for a lady’s waist. 


HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, Providence, R. I. 


a OUR CLUB RATES. 

Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus for 1882, in the 
front part of the Lapy’s Book for this month. 
We submit the following simple method of getting 
a free copy, which any member of the family can 
accomplish with very little effort: Suppose you 
take this number of the Lapy’s Book, and show 
it to your friends, with the purpose of getting a 
club of ten subscribers. Our price for this number 
is $17. This makes the cost to you $1.70. Now 
offer it to your ten friends at $1.85 each, which 
will give you a profit of $1.50 on the ten names, 
and your own copy free into the bargain. 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price is 
$31.50, you could afford to let them have it at 
$1.80 each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.50 
and your own free copy into the bargain. Don’t 
you think a magazine as well known as GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book will find friends to join you in this 
effort? As a new volume began with the July 
number, this will be a good time to start a club. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR BEATTY’S ORGAN. 
Beatty’s Beethoven Organ is meeting with 
wonderful sales, "Nearly two thousand were 





manufactured and shipped during the month of 
May from his factory at Washington, New J 

A special ten-day offer is made to the reader of 
ihis magazine. ; 


@UR BOOK YABLE. 


From Ww. S. GOTTSBERGER, New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :-— . 
ANTINOUS, A Romance of Ancient Rome, By 

Geo. Taylor. Translated from the German by 

Mary J. Safford. 

The story of Antinous, the inseparable compan 
ion of the Emperor Hadrian, has always found 
admirers in readers of Roman history. The pres 
ent volume gives a fresh interest to his peculig 
characteristics, under the garbof a romancewhig 
brings into active play many individuals who 
ured less prominently in real life than theyap 
made to do in this story. The persecution of the 
early Christians is necessarily woven into the nap 
rative, and affords occasion for some masterly bits 
of dramatic scene painting. The aim of the 
is a good one, and from first to last the reader js 
charmed by the graceful manner in which its 
wrought out. 





From KEeppLer & SCHWARZMANN, New Yorke= 
PUCK ON WHEELS. No. 3. 

Is very funny, very enjoyable in small dosesand 
not a bit too nice. Some of the engravings wer 
evidently made by a steam process, but the lange 
number are real good and give richness tothe 
book. All for a quarter of a dollar. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through B 
Claxton & Co. 

TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER 
By Walter P. Mariton, 

Comprises a complete Manual of Instruction fe 
Preparing and Preserving Birds, Animals an 
Fishes. ‘The style is uniform with volumes pret 
ously noticed in these pages under the title of Pre 
tical Helps in Natural History. The instructions 
given in a smooth and simple vein, and will prow 
valuable to those who delight in the fascinatios 
of taxidermy. 

HUMAN LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE § 
Henry Giles. a 
This book is calculated to interest and insimd 

the student of Shakespeare. It is made upola 

series of lectures delivered by the author belt 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., and shows the 
author not only in love with his subject, but thir 
oughly able to impart his enthusiasm to othe 

The book would have more force if boiled dom 

to about half its present bulk. 
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THE STARS AND THE EARTH, by Thos. 
Hill, D. D. So) 
The controversial tone of this little book is en- 
joyable, even if we do not agree with the author’s 


conclusions. It will be admitted that in his treat- 
ment of the phenomenon of light, he fairly sus- 
tains the leading thought in the book, which is 
that the past may be actually present to God, and 
become hereafter actually present to men. A 
large measure of good is sure to follow every 
effort like this which tends to lessen the doubts 
that “science,” crudely explained, has thrown 
about the claims of revealed religion. 

A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, by C. Alice 

Baker. 

This is a graphically told story of a summer 
jaunt in a new field of travel. Many of the pic- 
tures are drawn in a style which fascinates the 
reader, and as a whole the book leaves a pleasant 
impression of the author’s descriptive powers, 


From LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, Phila- 
delphia :— 
MY DUTY TO THE CHURCH OF WHICH 

IAM A MEMBER, by M. Rhodes, D. D. 

Very strong and urgent reasoning applied to 
practical affairs in church relations. 


THE USE OF AMMONIA. IN BAKING 
POWDERS. 


ITS IMPORTANCE AS A CULINARY AGENT. 
[Scientific American.]} 

The recent discoveries in science and chemistry 
are fast revolutionizing our daily domestic econo- 
mies. Old methods are giving way to the light 
of modern investigation, and the habits and 
methods of our fathers and mothers are stepping 
down and out, to be succeeded by the new ideas, 
with marvelous rapidity. In no department of 
science, however, have more rapid strides been 
made than in its relations to the preparation and 
preservation of human food. Scientists, having 
discovered how to traverse space, furnish heat, 
and beat time itself, by the application of natural 
forces, and to doa hundred other things promo- 
tive of the comfort and happiness of human kind, 
are naturally turning their attention to the de- 
velopment of other agencies and powers that shall 
add to the years during which man may enjoy the 
blessings set before him. 

Among the recent discoveries in this direction, 
none is more important than the uses to which 
common ammonia can be properly put as a leav- 
ening agent, and which indicate that this familiar 
salt is hereafter to perform an active part in the 
preparation of our daily food. 

The carbonate of ammonia is an exceedingly 
volatile substance. Place a small portion of it 
upon a knife and hold over a frame, and it will 
almost immediately be entirely developed into gas 
and pass off into the air. The gas thus formed is 





a simple composition of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
No residue is left from the ammonia. This gives 
it its superiority as a leavening power over soda 
and cream of tartar when used alone, and has in- 
duced its use as a supplement to these articles. A 
small quantity of ammonia in the dough is effective 
in producing bread that will be lighter, sweeter, 
and more wholesome than that risen by any other 
leavening agent. When it is acted upon by the 
heat of baking, the leavening gas that raises the 
dough is liberated. In this act it uses itself up, 
as it were; the ammonia is entirely diffused, leav- 
ing no trace of residuum whatever. The light, 
fluffy, flaky appearance, so desirable in biscuits, etc., 
and so sought after by professional cooks, is said to 
be imparted to them only by the use of this agent. 

The bakers and baking-powder manufacturers 
producing the finest goods have been quick to 
avail themselves of this useful discovery, and the 
handsomest and best bread and cake are now 
largely risen by the aid of ammonia, combined, 
of course, with other leavening material. 

Ammonia is one of the best known products of 
the laboratory. If, as seems to be justly claimed 
for it, the application of its properties to the pur- 
poses of cooking results in giving us lighter and 
more wholesome bread, biscuit, and cake, it will 
prove a boon to dyspeptic humanity, and will 
speedily force itself into general use in the new 
held to which science has assigned it. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From Gro. D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohio :— 

ONE SUMMER NIGHT; Idylie for Piano, by 
Chas. Kinkel. 

THE OUTCAST; Song for Baritone or Bass, 
by G. Operti. 

ONLY TO SEE MY HOME AGAIN; Song 
and chorus by M. H. Rosenfeld. 

AU REVOIR, OR GOD GRANT WE MEET 
AGAIN; Trios for Female Voices, by H. J. 
Schonacker. 

MY DEAR SOUTHERN HOME ON THE 
HILL; Song and chorus, Chas. A. Williams. 


Books IN JAPAN.—Japanese literature gives 
signs of large progress in point of the number of 
works published. For last year the number was. 
4,910, as against 3,992 in the previous year. Of 
these works 545 were political ones, published by 
the Government, 255 pertained to jurisprudence, 
25 to political economy, 164 to geography, 267 to 
medicine, 116 to mathematics, 17 to chemistry, 
and 20 to natural history. It was in works of 
history, poetry, and drawing, that the chief in- 
crease took place, but in light literature, like 
novels and fairy tales, the works published num- 
bered only 193. Newspapers did not get on at 
all well during the year. Out of 167 published 
in 1880, over 100 had ceased to exist by the end 
of 1881. Only one of them died at the hands of 
governmental violence. Many translations and 
adaptations of European and American works 
were among the total of 4,910 p&iblisbed in the year. 
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MODERN GOTHIC RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The above is a modern Gothic residence, drawn 
to be built at Ridley Park, in Philadelphia. We 
have bids for the erection and completion of the 
house for $6,000 from responsible builders. The 
first story to be.stretchers, laid in red mortar; the 
second story of slate covering, also the roof of 
house. The porch and scullery roofs are covered 
with shingles; the interior finished in natural 


wood, All in a substantial and first-class manne 
Windows hung with Hobbs’ improved sash guide 


| To have either inside or outside shutters througt 


out the building. 

Hobbs’ Book of Architecture, price $3.50, o® 
sisting of 123 designs; or Hobbs’ catalogue, a 
taining 18 designs and plans, for 35 cents, mallet 
postage free, upon receipt of price, by Hobbs & Sa 
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Published in sheet form, price 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. agis 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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